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Art  I.  /trnertoire  Portntif  de  t^Uhtoire  ft  de  la  LUUratun  dt$ 
Snitrmu  rUpaj*mtU  Ar  Pfniunabe*  l*ar  I0  CtiuviilliT  Alvar  Aui(ii§tin 
il<*  lAip^uo,  Finipaii^nol,  anjourd^hui  IVibtiuth^caira  do  M«fa  Hoi 
fir  Pnt*v«,  et  dr  A.  K.  Monftrlgnctir  le  l*rtnca  llenHi  Fr#re  du 
Koi.  Tome  I.  Hvo.  pp.  xvi«  Berlin*  fftflO, 

TIIK  Autlior  of  fnrmoim  hi  a  Hpanmnl  aitd  a  I’rcHea' 
fant,  a  comblnatfon  not  a  llltlr  rrirtarkafilr  ;  we  fear  almtHit 
■nmnalotia.*  VVe  are  uftaef|iiaiitlnl  wiili  tlie  ctrcumeliACca 
whicli  leil  to  hie  coiiveraioft  to  the  Heformeil  Faith ;  hot  the  eo« 
li:;hlrnefl  and  pioiia  apirit  wlitdi  bfrathea  throtich  tliear  volumea, 
h*ada  iiv  to  l»rlirve  that  it  b  not  a  nonitiial  or  merclv  apeculptWa 
cliaiigr  of  airiitiffieffty  wliidi  ttaa  rrftdrrni  Irrevoeable  lib  eaila 
from  hia  nntive  land.  The  ardent  love  of  liberfjr,  elfll  and 
ligiotiv,  by  wlifch^  in  common  with  many  of  Ida  fidtoiv  patrlota 
and  tlir  LiharnU  of  the  Continent,  lie  b  actuated,  la  etiilently 
aalmfdinatr,  in  Ida  mind,  to  an  attaidiment  to  the  Cloatiel  of 
t'hrbt.  lib  patriotiam  and  Ida  liberality  are  not  the  ebnllitlonf 
the  inaurrretioii  of  the  frelin^a,  but  printiplra  of  a  truly  Chrta* 
tian  character.  We  rejoice  to  find  that  there  b  at  leaat  oneaaeli 
writr'r  omoni^  the  continental  literati,  and  that  aa  llbrofian  to 
die  Kifift  of  Frtiaaiay  be  baa  found  an  lioniMfrabb  aaylum  ill  a 
bifbgn  UimI. 

1*he  |Hirtion  of  the  Itqiertory  at  prearnt  before  na,  b  ocrn|fied 


•  *  Among  all  the  proacrilie<l  Hpaniardt,'  aaya  tlie  <!heraller,  •  1 

*  know  not  of  one  who  hea  united  Idmarlf  to  a  Chriatbn  commoidoa 

*  irperaied  from  Home,  except  a  learned  eccleabatlc,  now  a  meiribor 

*  M  die  Church  of  and  myaelf.  Thank  God,  we  both  bold 

*  in  horror  the  irrebfioua  opiniona  which  coolbuod  Chrialbnify  wkb 

*  die  fxirruptiofia  ot  the  Papal  court ;  hut  tucli  b  the  fmem  of  pro# 

*  Jodice,  that,  iirrhapa,  Spaabnla  who  peruke  of  theac  ofdniofii,  an^ 

*  aia  ifthrmed  of  die  Goapcli  will  be  pidcrrcd  above  aa  in  our  own 

*  country,* 

Voi,.  XVII.  N.M.  K 
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with  a  |irelimiiiary  Essay  on  the  history  of  the  Spanish  and  Por¬ 
tuguese  ml  ions.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  spirited  outline  of  their  history, 
to  which  it  is  the  Author's  intention  to  annex  in  the  form  of 
illustrative  notes,  a  series  of  historical  essays  on  the  diOerent 
eras  or  iKirlions  into  which  the  annals  of  the  two  nations  are 
divided,  together  with  supplemental  ‘  memoirvn  pour  servir  a 

*  riiisloire  ties  reines  Espagnoles  et  Portugaises.’  These  are 
to  be  followed  up  with  remarks  on  the  untitpiilies  and  medals  of 
the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  nations;  a  notice  of  the  writers 
whom  it  would  be  requisite  to  consult  in  proseetitiug  the  study 
ol  Spanish  and  Portuguese  history  ;  and  a  chroiitdogy  of  the 
Spanish  Peninstilo,  down  to  the  death  of  Charles  III.  In  the 
siibsetpient  volumes,  should  the  work  meet  with  adequate  en¬ 
couragement,  the  Author  designs  to  give  the  biography  of  cele- 
Itrated  men  and  writers,  as  well  as  their  bibliography,  extract! 
from  their  works,  and  a  poetical  anthology.  ^  1  shall  eiidea- 
‘  vour,*  he  says,  ‘  to  present  to  learned  Europe,  in  five  or  seven 

*  volumes  octavo,  all  that  can  be  wished  for  in  order  to  rectify, 

*  complete,  and  give  a  useful  direction  to  the  most  diversitied 
‘  researches  into  the  history  and  literature  of  two  great  nations, 

*  the  study  of  which  is  p<'rha|  s  as  important  as  it  is  interesting.' 
The  first  epoch  is  that  of  the  ante- historical  age, — Spain  in 

the  time  of  the  Phenicians  and  the  Creeks,  respecting  which  the 
little  that  is  known,  is  wrapped  up  in  fable,  or  blended  with 
hypothesis.  The  trailitioii  that  derives  the  aborigines  from 
Japhet  through  Tubal,  is  unworthy  of  serious  examination. 
There  is  the  highest  probabilily,  that  the  Peninsula  was  first 
|>copled  from  .Africa,  and  if  so,  by  the  descendants  of  11am. 

^^pnin  overrun  and  partly  subjugated  by  the  Carthaginians,  is 
the  second  epoch  marked  out  by  the  .Author  for  separate  illustra¬ 
tion.  In  pursuing  the  career  of  the  great  llannihal,'  he 
remarks,  *  we  shall  have  occasion  to  regret,  that  a  man  of  such 

*  .a  genius  and  character  was  unable  either  to  establish  a  pros- 

*  perous  and  permanent  empire  in  Spain,  or  to  save  Carthage.* 

*  Quelle  le^on  centre  I’esprit  dc  conquete !  Quelle  demonstration 
dc  cette  verity,  qu'un  grand  conqu6runt  est  presque  toujours  un 
citoycn  inutile  pour  aa  patrie  quanu  il  n'en  prepare  pas  la  ruine  cn- 
tkre  !* 

The  disastrous  period  during  which  Carthage  and  Rome 
made  the  Iherian  soil  the  arena  of  their  sanguinary  contest,  is 
very  significantly  adverted  to,  as  replete  with  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  instruction.  The  Author  must  he  pardoned  should  he  be 
thought  to  regard  as  somewhat  similar,  the  long  protracted 
contest  on  the  same  soil,  between  two  nations  whom  he  would 
perhaps  designate  as  the  modern  Carthage  and  the  modero 
Home.  In  some  important  points,  however,  the  parallel  fad^ 
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Hpoakini;  of  the  moral  and  political  lesson  to  be  derived  from  this 
part  of  the  history  of  Spain,  the  Author  remarks  : 

*  Two  great  nations  contending  for  the  empire  of  the  world  and 
the  means  of  subjugating  it,  is  a  circumstance  which  must  necessarilj 
lead  the  historian  to  develop  almost  all  the  principles  which  ought  to 
actuate  nations  and  their  sovereigns,  in  their  projects,  their  enmities, 
and  their  alliances.  As  regards  morality,  what  more  useful  lesson 
could  the  historian  find,  than  that  which  is  presented  by  the  cruel 
strife  between  Carthage  and  Home  ?  At  what  other  period  has  been 
more  evidently  displayed  the  fatal  opposition  which  so  oflen  separates 
moral  honesty  and  state  policy  ?  Carthage  and  Home  were  two  rival 
states,  both  alike  proud,  unjust,  and  oppressive,  and  both,  at  the  same 
lime,  alike  hypocritical.  I'lic  upright  historian  feels  a  secret  pleasure 
in  having  been  born  at  a  period  when  he  may  in  some  degree  avenge 
the  victims  of  these  two  tyrants.  The  noble  nations  who  inhabited 
Spain,  were  perhaps  the  most  illustrious  of  those  victims:  alternately 
misled  and  overwhelmed,  they  attached  themselves  to  their  oppressors. 
In  no  other  direction  do  we  find  a  people  aspiring  to  be  really  free. 
For  the  most  part,  the  nations  seemed  to  imagine  themselves  incapable 
of  existing  without  a  master :  one  was  nil  enthusiasm  tor  Home, 
another  admired  and  almost  adored  Curtlnge.  The  result  of  this 
state  of  delirium  wras  that  long  scries  of  combats  and  disasters  which 
ultimately  rendered  Spain  incapable  of  enjoying  her  rights,  and  of 
existing,  as  she  deserved,  independent  and  free.  I  judge  that  the 
Kuropean  nations  stand  in  need  of  reflecting  upon  this  terrible  period 
in  the  annals  of  the  world.* 

Tim  fourth  epoch,  Spain  consolidated  into  a  Roman  province 
un.ler  tlic  first  imperial  Cuesar,  was  for  a  long  time  adopted  by 
Spanish  writers  as  the  commencement  of  their  era,  being  thirty- 
eight  years  earlier  than  the  birth  of  Christ ; — in  Aragon  till  the 
year  IdjS,  in  Castile  twenty-five  years  later,  nnd  in  Portugal  so 
late  as  1415.  J'hc  fifth  section  of  the  Author's  plan  would 
bring  down  the  history  of  the  Spanish  provinces  to  tlie  disas¬ 
trous  period,*  when  the  etfeminacy  of  the  children  of  Theodosius 
*  the  (jreat  produced,  as  a  necessary  coiise(|uence,  the  fall  of  the 
‘  Roman  empire.' 

*  It  is  well  known  that  those  unworthy  princes  gave  it  up  to  the 
Scythians,  to  innumerable  hordes  of  ferocious  barbarians,  whomhistory 
compels  us  to  call  by  that  name,  alttiough  those  same  barbarians 
were  our  ancestors,  the  founders  of  the  nations  to  which  we  belong. 
This  is  a  terrible  epoch  ;  but  it  is  most  useful  to  recal  it  to  mind  m 
the  present  day,  when  Europe  is  so  prone  to  forget  the  lesson  it  reads 
us.  It  is  by  placing  before  her  this  period  in  her  annals,  that  we 
shall  be  able  to  shew  her  the  absurdity  of  some  of  the  maxims  which 
she  proclaims,  and  the  numberless  evils  which  proceed  from  the  cor* 
ruption  of  Christianity,  from  a  priesthood  in  hostility  against  its 
august  I'oiindcr,  from  institutions  and  laws  opposed  to  tlie  spirit  of 
Jesus  of  Nazareth,  and  yet  revered  as  the  very  spirit  of  the  doctrine 

.  of  that  Divine  legislator.  It  is  beyond  all  doubt,  and  we  Batter  our- 
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•eWet  that  we  shall  be  able  to  deroonstrate  it  in  following  the  philo« 
•ophical  historians  who  have  preceded  us,  that  this  degenerate  religion, 
f  requently  more  anti-social  in  its  character,  than  Konie  modifications  of 
p  aganUro,  and  uniformly  as  corrupt,  was  the  princiiHil  cause  of  the 
tr  iumphs  of  the  hordes  of  barbarians  who  succeeded  in  annihilating 
the  empire  of  the  West.* 

Ill  this  view  of  the  period  in  question,  the  Author  avows  hiin« 
self  completely  at  issue  with  those  modern  writers  who  speak  of  | 
the  Gothic  ages  as  the  golden  reign  of  morals,  religion,  and 
heroism.  The  just  and  enlightened  manner  in  whicdi  lie  speaks 
of  that  false  Cliristinnity  which  has  so  long  enslaveil  his  own 
country,  retanling  its  civilization  and  intercepting  the  light  of 
the  iiospel,  is  very  striking.  Nothing  has  cuotributed  more 
|M)werfully  to  provoke,  and  seemingly  to  justify  the  cavils  of 
infidels  against  the  religion  of  Christ,  and  to  perplex  ingenuous 
luiiids  in  the  study  of  history,  than  the  irfisunplieation  of  such 
terms  as  orlhmiox  and  Christian  to  the  semi-pagan  monarehs, 
Homan,  Gre<‘k,  or  Gothic,  and  the  anti- Christian  priests  and 
prelates  of  the  fourth  and  suhseipient  centuries.  A  jealousy  for 
the  honour  of  certain  names  and  titles  associated  with  religion, 
but  wliicli,  as  they  occur  in  history,  are  tlie  signs  of  things  as 
little*  connected  with  real  Christianity,  nay,  as  foreign  from  it  as 
the  titles  of  multi  or  vizier,  lias,  on  the  one  liand,  prompted  the 
attempt  to  disguise  or  palliate  transactions  of  the  ilarkest  cha¬ 
racter.  On  the  other  hand,  the  infidel  philosopher  has  been 
eager  to  indentify  the  history  of  the  piremio  Church,  its  saints, 
synods,  popes,  monks,  and  inquisitors,  with  the  history  of  re¬ 
ligion  itself.  In  neither  oasc  do  we  find  tliiugs  called  by  their 
right  names. 

After  having  been  for  some  time  the  scene  of  a  desolating 
struggle  between  the  Suevi,  the  Alans,  and  the  Vandals,  Spain, 
about  the  middle  of  the  fiftli  Century,  fell  under  the  dominion  of 
the  Visigoths,  who  retained  possession  of  it  till  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  eighth.  The  history  of  this  period  and  of  the 
Moorish  invasion,  forms  the  sixth  portion  of  the  Author's  ar¬ 
rangement. 

*  In  the  annals  of  the  (i othic  monarchy,  wc  shall  have  occasion  to 
shew,  to  the  praise  of  the  Goths,  that  those  barbarians  knew  how  to 
divest  themselves  of  their  ferocious  manners,  and  to  give  tlie  coo* 
queretl  a  code  which,  notwithstanding  the  imposing  criticism  of  the 
great  Montesquieu,  deserves  in  many  parts  the  admiration  of  the 
philosophical  civilian.  We  shall  have  occasion  to  praise  some  other 
institutions  of  these  successors  of  the  Romans,  and  wc  shall  hiid  some 
examples  worthy  of  imitation ;  but  it  will  be  our  endeavour  to  inspirs 
a  salutary  horror  of  the  absurd  and  cruel  superstition  bequeathed, 
perhips  tor  ever,  to  Spain  by  those  fanatics,  in  tracing  the  picture 
of  thetr  cslsmitics,  their  ruin,  and  the  evib  which  they  have  succeeded' 
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tn  rendering  almost  endemic  in  this  beautiful  Peninsula,  we  shall 
leave  lunple  materials  to  the  historian  who  shall  be  able  and  willing  to 
opi>oae  a  sort  of  dyke  to  the  re-action  by  which  our  contemporaries 
would  bring  back  ugain  those  barbarous  ages.’ 

The  Moorish  empire  in  Spain  is  the  seventh  epoch.  The  Author 
deprecates  the  pitiable  bigotry  which  denies  them  the  merit  of 
having  eunferred  on  the  country  which  they  subjugated,  the  roost 
important  and  permanent  benefits.  Among  these  he  enume¬ 
rates,  their  having  either  originated  or  carried  to  a  high  degree  of 
)M*rfection,  every  branch  of  public  and  doiiiestio  economy ;  the 
introduction  of  the  culture  of  rice,  of  sugar,  and  of  cotton  ;  the 
construction  of  the  canals  (azequias)  and  reservoirs  (norias),  by 
means  of  which,  in  the  kingdom  of  Granada  and  some  other 
provinces,  water  is  still  disiributetl  through  barren  and  elevated 
tracts  ;  the  most  valuable  improvements  in  agriculture,  and 
ilif  roost  beautiful  manufactures. 

*  Finally,  to  complete  the  sort  of  epitaph  which  gratitude  and  con¬ 
viction  alike  dictate,  in  honour  of  the  Mauro-Spanish  empire,  we 
shall  speak  of  their  libraries,  their  public  schooli,  and  those  among 
their  writers  who  have  procured  for  themselves  a  name  in  tba  annala 
of  metaphysical  science,  of  natural  history,  of  medicine,  and  of  the 
mathematics.  We  shall  have  no  need  to  pause  in  order  to  extol  the 
niilitaiTt  civil,  and  chivalrous  virtues  of  this  great  nation  t  they  will 
be  sufficiently  conspicuous  in  every  page  of  their  annals ;  ana  the 
disciples  of  the  sanguinary  Arabian  impostor,  will  of^en  put  to  the 
1)1  ush  the  nations  professedly  venerating  the  incomparable  holy  one  of 
Nazareth.’ 

In  the  eighth  portion  of  the  historical  essays,  the  Author  pro- 
))OHes  to  go  hack  to  the  era  of  the  foundation  of  the  Asturian  mo- 
nurcliy,  and  to  bring  down  the  history  of  the  kingdoms  of  As¬ 
turias,  1^01),  and  Castile,  to  the  union  of  their  crowns  with  those 
of  Aragon  and  Granada  in  the  person  of  Isabella.  More  than 
once  in  the  course  of  his  researches,  he  was  letl,  he  says,  to  fear, 
that  he  should  he  compelled  to  give  up  as  wholly  apocryphal, 
the  existence  of  the  peerless  hero  whose  piety,  valour,  magna¬ 
nimity,  and  innocence  shed  so  bright  a  lustre  on  the  cradle  of  the 
•\s(urian  monarchy.  Pelagius,  or  Pelayo,  is  the  Arthur  of  the 
Spanish  annals.  Our  Author  inclines  to  indentify  him  with 
Tlicodomir,  the  illustrious  general  who,  after  the  fatal  battle  of 
Xercs,  arrested  the  progress  of  the  Moors,  and  concluded  an 
honourable  treaty  with  Ahdulasis  their  leader.  After  separating 
the  historical  from  the  romantic,  the  deeds  and  character  of  tbia 
chivalrous  hero  still  challenge  our  warmest  admiration  ;  and 
the  Author  expresses  his  high  satisfaction  at  having  arrived  at 
the  conclusion,  that  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  roost  severely 
sceptical  criticism  to  efface  his  noble  example  from  the  annala  of 
virtue,  or  to  deprive  bis  countrymen  of  the  inspiring  recollectioa. 
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Tlio  ooll^lallcy  of  IVUyo  in  adversity,  liia  confidence  in  tht 
Aliiii^lity,  his  pure  und  nerene  pulriutisiu,  tlie  disdain  wiib 
vrliicli  lie  spurned  the  bascntfers  of  the  pontiff  wlio  durst  attempt 
to  seduce  liiin,  his  coiiracfeous  defence  ul  Coba  Doiu^a,  and' 
the  ori'anization  of  the  Asturian  luoiinrchy,  are  facts  >\hich  his¬ 
tory  uill  nut  refuse  to  admit  into  her  annuls. 

Alphunso  I.,  surnatned  the  Catholic,  the  son  in  law  of  Pelayo, 
is  sc'urcely  a  less  favourite  hero  with  native  historians,  whose  ex* 
travui^ant  euloi^ies  the  Author  does  not  hesitate  to  impute  to  the 
blindiii!;  inthiencc  of  a  mistaken  piety  and  a  ridiculous  nationality^ 
His  submission  to  the  bishops  and  priests,  rather  than  any  pre¬ 
tensions  to  real  piety,  procured  for  him,  as  our  Author  remarks, 
the  surname  of  Catholic.  Takint^  advantap^e  of  the  civil  war 
between  the  Moorish  factions  of  the  Ommiades  and  Ahussides, 
he  penetrated  into  (ialliciu,  captured  Lut^o,  uinl  soon  after  made 
himself  master  of  Leon,  Astoria,  Suldat^na,  Amaya,  and  Alava. 
The  rapidity  of  his  coiupiests  was  nstonishin^.  lie  finally  sub¬ 
dued  part  of  Biscay,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  kingdom  ot  Leon, 
and  added  to  his  new  monarchy  part  of  Castile  and  Navarre. 
He  is  said  to  have  paid  attention  to  the  reformation  of  |)nblic 
morals,  and  to  have  laboured  to  re*estnhlish  the  (lothic  laws. 
II  is  son  Froiln  pursncti  his  successes,  and  foundeil  the  city  of 
Oviedo  ;  but  he  is  still  more  celebrated  for  his  tyranny  and  fana¬ 
ticism.  His  severe  enfoiceinrnt  of  the  laws  of  clerical  celibacy, 
when,  as  tlie  Author  remarks,  the  married  priests  were  probably 
the  least  immoral,  liarmoni/.es  with  his  assassination  ot  his  owu 
brother,  the  victim  of  his  jealousy.  I'he  royal  fratricide  perished, as 
he  deserved,  by  the  dagger  of  a  hireling.  Aurelio,  who^acconliiig 
to  M  ariuna,was  one  of  the  conspirators,  was  elected  in  his  stead: 
oil  his  ilying  without  issue,  the  crown  was  a  second  time  con¬ 
ferred  by  sulfrage,  on  SHo  his  kinsman.  At  his  death,  Alphoiiso, 
the  son  of  Froila,  was  chosen  king  by  the  grandees ;  but  the 
throne  was  usurped  by  Maureguto,  a  natural  son  of.Alphonso  I., 
who  is  charged  with  liaviiig  kept  in  |)ay  an  army  of  Arabians, 
to  support  his  doubtful  title,  and  with  having  paid  to  the  Moors, 
A  tribute  of  u  hundred,  or  at  least  fifty  young  girls.  The  latter 
aceusatioii,  however,  our  Author  deems  unsupported,  if  not  de* 
cidetllv  false  ;  and  he  seems  to  think  that  the  character  of  the 
usurper  has  not  met  with  justice  from  the  historian.  On  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  ex-king  Alphonso,  he  bestows  the  jiraise  of  magna¬ 
nimity,  considering  it  as  supplying  a  useful  lesson  in  the  present 
day. 

*  Europe,  which  stands  in  need  of  having  her  attachment  revived 
to  the  families  of  her  hereditary  sovereigns,  needs  also  to  be  guarded 
against  that  enthusiasm  which  respects  no  prescriptive  rights,  which 
overturns  nations,  which  fills  the  world  will)  feuds  and  camage,for  the 
lake  of  rights  which  only  the  passions  of  men  could  lead  them  to  con* 
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hitler  at  unalienable  ;  rights  which  trutli,  equity^  and  a  regard  for  the 
repose  and  lives  of  men  might  well  annihilate.* 

After  the  death  of  Matiregato,  llermiido  I  ,  a  brother  of  An* 
rclio,  wa*>,  although  an  ecclesiastic,  elected  king.  His  conduct 
presents  a  romantic  instance  of  magnanimity. 

‘  Scarcely  had  he  ascended  the  throne,  when  he  invited  to  his  court 
and  his  councils  the  legitimate  king,  Alphonso  II.  ;  he  succeeded  in 
dissipating  the  prejudices  entertained  against  this  prince  by  the  nobles, 
entrusted  to  him  the  command  of  the  army,  and  having  accompanied 
Alphonso  in  an  engagement  in  which  the  latter  defeated  the  Moors,  he 
seised  that  moment  to  resign  the  crown,  and  to  cause  him  to  be  elected 
in  his  stead.  Alphonso,  worthy  of  the  friendship  of  this  magnanimous 
man,  did  not  sutler  himself  to  be  surpassed  by  lilin  in  generosity  :  he 
would  not  permit  Bermudo  to  return  to  his  monastic  retreat,  he  gave 
him  an  apartment  in  the  royal  palace,  consulted  him  in  all  state  affairs, 
shewed  him  the  same  respect  and  affection  as  if  Bermudo  had  still  been 
king,  and,  having  no  issue,  bequeathed  the  crown  to  Ramiro,  the  worthy 
sun  of  Bermudo.  The  priests  who  have  awarded  a  sort  of  apotheosis 
to  so  many  demi-saints  and  so  many  impostors,  have  forgotten,  or 
ignorantly  passed  over,  the  august  names  of  Alphonso  and  Bermudo, 
knowing  no  better  than  to  attribute  the  magnanimitv  of  the  latter  to 
monastic  scruples  relative  to  the  marriage  which  he  had  contracted 
aflcr  having  taken  upon  himself  the  vow  of  celibacy  as  a  deacon.* 

A  similar  story  is  told  of  Watnba,  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
of  (he  Ciuihic  kings.  He  had  accepted  the  sovereignty  with  re¬ 
luctance,  niid,  when  treasonably  shorn  of  his  longhair,  the  sym¬ 
bol  of  his  dignity,  by  Krviga  one  of  his  nobles,  who  administered 
to  him  an  opiate  to  effect  his  purpose  ;  the  head  that  had  been 
once  shaven,  being,  among  the  Goths,  incapable  of  wearing  a 
crown  ever  after ;  the  un>kinged  liero  had  the  magnanimity  (o 
rei'oinnicnd  the  traitor  as  his  successor.  It  is,  indeed,  highly 
probable,  that  the  measure  was  concerted  between  them,  and, 
that  \Vainha*8  resignation  was  as  voluntary  us,  by  this  expe¬ 
dient,  he  rendered  it  irrevocable.  Erviga  returned  the  coinpli- 
inent  by  turning  monk,  after  a  reign  of  eight  years,  in  favour 
of  Egiza,  his  son  in  law,  and  the  nephew  and  heir  of  Wamba. 
Charles  V.  had,  therefore,  more  than  one  precedent  for  his  self- 
denying  abdication,  drawn  from  the  ages  of  Gothic  fanaticism. 

Orthogno  il.  the  great  grandson  Ramiro  1.,  removed  the 
seat  of  Ids  government  from  Oviedo  to  Leon  ;  and  it  is  from 
this  period  (about  1)20),  that  (he  kingdom  of  Asturias  is  lost  in 
that  of  I.«eon.  Castile  was  first  erected  into  a  monarchy  in 
1033,  in  favour  of  Ferdinand  1.,  son  of  the  king  of  Navarre, 
who  succeeded  on  the  death  of  Bermudo  111.,  the  last  male  de¬ 
scendant  of  Pelagius,  to  the  crown  of  Leon.  Thus,  the  house 
of  Navarre,  which  was  French  in  its  origin,  supplanted  the 
masculine  race  of  the  Goths,  descended  from  Leovigild  and  Rc- 
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caroit.  IVnliii  Kill  divided  hiM  kin^iloiiiM  ntnnu^  his  tliroe  Kont| 
and  ill  snoocoilini;  roii;ii«i,  tho  kingdoms  ol*  I^Kni  and  Castile; 
after  havini;;  heou  imi(o%l  in  uno  heir,  were  a^ain  dividisl ;  hut 
the  tno  oro'Ans  woiv  pornianontly  rotinitod,  in  Ti-iO,  in  the  |H*r^ 
tion  of  Fertlinnnd  i  1 1.,  ^urnuined  the  SuinI  ;  from  which  period 
has  boon  ddktod  tho  ^routno^s  of  the  Spanish  monarchy.  Tbii 
prince  is  termed  by  our  Author,  *’  one  of  tlie  greatest  inonarcUs 
^  whom  (io<l  bestowed  on  tho  Castilians,* — a  truly  pious  king, 
notwiihstandinp  he  has  boon  so  uifurtunutif*  as  to  be  cano* 
ni/od  by  Po|>e  Clement  X.  Cndor  his  son,  Alphonso  the 
Wiio,  tho  ('astilian  lan<;uatco  first  assumed  u  vigorous  cliaracter, 
and  the  Koman,  (toihic,  and  ccch^siastical  statutes  were  re« 
ducod  to  a  luminous  and  consistent  code  of  laws,  called  Lat 
Partidan,  In  tlie  literary  character  of  this  monarch,  who  was 
at  once  a  wise  le^slator,  a  patron  of  the  M  uses,  and  one  of  the 
greatest  astronomers  and  mathematicians  of  his  age,  is  to  he 
found  a  bettor  title  to  historic  glory  and  to  national  gratitude, 
than  in  the  savage  coiupiosts  of  most  of  his  predecessors.  The 
reign  of  his  gramison  Alphonso  XI.,  is  one  of  the  most  illus¬ 
trious  in  the  Spanish  annals.  At  the  age  of  fifteen,  he  put  an 
end  to  Uic  contentions  for  the  regency,  by  taking  into  his  own 
hands  Uie  reins  of  government,  and  with  hrmness  and  courage 
ipirlled  the  hostile  and  rehellious  factions.  At  the  famous  siege 
of  Algcsiras  in  this  reign,  at  which  noble  volunteers  both  from 
Kngland  and  from  France  were  associated  with  the  Castilian 
armv,  artillery  was,  for  the  first  time  in  Europe,  employed  by 
the  Moors  against  their  ustonisliod  assailants.  The  character 
of  his  son  and  successor,  Peter  the  Cruel,  though  stained  with 
atrocities  amply  sunicieiit  to  justify  the  surname  with  which  he 
has  hmi  branded,  has  been,  like  that  of  our  llicliard  111., 
much  blackened  by  exaggeratfon.  In  tracing  the  events  of  his 
reign,  the  historian  will  feel  called  upon  to  exercise  |>eculiar 
caution  and  impartiality.  Our  own  history  is  at  this  period  ini: 
plicate<l  in  that  of  Spain,  and  Froissart  becomes  the  best  chro¬ 
nicler  of  the  campaigns  in  uliich  the  romantic  valour  of  Edward 
the  niack  Prince  and  the  English  troops  under  the  Duke  of 
Lancaster  and  Cliando«i,  replaced  the  suppliant  monarch  on  the 
throne  which  he  had  didionuurcd  by  his  former  cruelties,  and 
which  he  afresh  disgraced  hv  his  ingratitude  and  perfidy  to  his 
allies.  From  the  death  of  Henry  of  Transtamare,  the  mur* 
defer  and  succi'ssor  of  Peter,  to  the  death  of  Henry  IV.,  the 
history  of  the  Castilian  monarchy  presents  little  more  than  a 
}<erics  of  intestine  tumults  and  civil  wars.  On  the  accession  of 
the  latter  monarch's  sister  Isabella,  and  her  union  to  Ferdinand, 
son  of  the  king  of  Aragon,  the.  peace  and  union  of  the  kuig* 
doin  were  estahlislird  ;  the  kingdom  of  Aragon,  and  siibse^ 
«|uent1y  that  of  tJranada,  were  united  lo  those  of  Lcuii  and  Cas- 
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lilcy  anti  the  dUtinclioii  between  them  U  henceforth  lost  in  the 
general  ap|>eUation  of  Spain. 

Tlio  memoirs  of  the  separate  histories  of  the  kingdoms  of 
Navarre  and  Aragon,  brought  down  to  the  period  at  which  the 
latter  became  consolidated  with  that  of  Castile,  occupy  the  ninth 
and  tenth  sections  of  our  Author's  Essay.  In  the  latter,  oocum 
another  instance  of  that  contempt  or  distaste  for  Uie  toila  and 
prerogatives  of  empire,  the  frequent  exhibition  of  which  so  re¬ 
markably  characterizes  the  Spanish  annals.  Ramiro,  the  brother 
of  the  warlike  Alphonso  I.,  having;  been  summoned  from  a  monas¬ 
tery  to  succeed  him  on  the  throne,  obtaineil  a  dispensation  from 
his  vows  in  order  to  marry  ;  but  when  his  daiif(hter  Petrooilie 
was  only  two  years  old,  conceivinp;  that  he  had  done  enough 
in  providing  for  the  lefi;itima(c  succession,  he  abdicated  tlie 
crown  in  favour  of  his  infant  daughter,  having  first  affianced 
her  to  Raymond  Berenger  IV.,  count  of  Barcelona,  as  her  tutor 
and  consort.  11c  then  buried  himself  again  in  a  inonaatery, 
where,  nevertheless,  he  continued  to  occupy  himself  with  the 
caries  of  government.  The  Chevalier  expresses  a  high  admira¬ 
tion  for  this  noble-minded  ecclesiastic.  It  np|)ear8  that  be  not 
Old)  resigned  a  crown,  hut  subsequently  declined  a  mitre,  and 
though  elected  a  bishop,  persisted  in  his  nolo  epi9Copari» 

<  Can  w’c  help  admiring,*  says  our  Author,  *  a  cliaracter  to  pure  ? 
Is  oot  Kainiro  one  proof  more  of  the  moral  power  of  the  Gospel  over 
virtuous  minds  even  in  the  midst  of  the  darkness  of  superstition  ? 
When  wc  consider  the  modesty,  tlic  wisdom,  the  talents  of  the  pre¬ 
ceptor  and  husband  whom  he  provided  for  his  daughter,  we  cannot 
but  excuse  in  Ramiro  the  prejudices  which  he  only  participated  with 
tlic  age.’ 

The  illustrious  husband  of  Petronille  refused,  even  after  the 
death  of  Ramiro,  the  offered  title  of  king.  His  c^ueen  survived 
him,  but  resigned  the  throne  at  his  death,  in  favour  ot  their  son,  Al¬ 
phonso  Il.Their  grandson,  Peter  11.,  distinguished  himself  by  his 
loveof  poetry  and  his  gallantries.  He  was  the  liberal  patron  of  the 
Provcii^'al  bards,  styled  by  our  Author  the  *  parents  of  our  mo* 

*  dern  literature.'  llediedintbe  defence  of  the  Albigenses.  The 
male  line  of  Raymond  Bercnger  became  extinct  at  tlie  death  of 
Martin,  son  of  Peter  IV.,  after  having  reigned  in  honour  and 
prosjierily  during  two  hundred  and  seventy  three  years.  To 
this  truly  illustrious  house,  religion,  literature,  tlie  arts,  commerce, 
in  a  worti,  the  cause  of  civilization  in  Euro|)e,  is  grenlly  indebted. 
Its  princes,  to  the  glory  of  having  conquered  the  Moors,  added 
the  proud  distinction  of  having  hunihleil  kings  and  tyrannical 
|K>ntifls,  and,  in  a  barbarous  age,  exhibited  the  rare  example  of  m 
wise  tolerance  and  a  respect  lor  the  unalienable  rights  of  maiik 
King  Martin  was  succeeded  by  Ferdinand  of  Castilci  six  of  tbo 
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jud^ea  to  ^liom  the  claims  of  the  rival  pretenders  to  the  throne 
were  referred,  having;  pronounced  in  his  favour.  'I'his  just, 
l^ood,  and  pious  kint^,  (thus  our  Author  chiructerizes  him,)  wan 
aucreeded  by  Alphonso  V.,  *  the  wise  and  the  iiia^nanimoiis.’ 
Qiievedo*s  satire  should  s(H*m  not  to  he  applicable  to  the  sove¬ 
reigns  of  Aragon.  This  last  monarch  is  chargeable,  indeed, 
with  being  too  fond  of  war,  and'too  much  addicted  to  gallan¬ 
tries  ;  but  it  is  not  on  account  of  either  of  these  failings,  we 
may  be  sure,  that  he  has  fallen  under  the  special  displeasure  of 
the  popish  historians.  Our  Author  does  not  hesitate,  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  ^  le  prHro  Ortiz ^  to  maintain  his  superiority  even  in 
piety,  to  his  rival  the  em|>eror  Sigismond. 

•  That  sanguinary  tyrant  was  the  abettor  of  the  pharisaism  of  Ins 
age,  a  devotee  unjust  and  inhuman,  and  consequently  the  scourge  of 
the  Christian  Church  as  well  as  of  his  own  subjects.  Only  the  veri¬ 
est  fanatic  would  place  him,  as  a  religious  prince,  above  our  Alphonso, 
— a  king  who  pardoned  the  most  grievous  offences,  who,  so  far  as  lay 
in  his  power,  prevented  the  excesses  attendant  on  war  and  pillage, 
loaded  with  benefits  the  poor  and  the  unfortunate,  respected  liberty  of 
conscience,  protected  the  cause  of  ecclesiastical  reform  in  the  cele¬ 
brated  council  of  Hasle,  and,  rather  than  disturb  the  peace  of  the 
great  family  of  Christendom,  waved  all  the  advantages  which  a  man 
of  his  genius  might  have  derived  from  his  rights,  his  interests,  and 
the  influence  of  two  illustrious  pontiff's,  his  subjects,  the  former  of 
whom  astonished  the  world  and  the  church  by  his  untamable  cha¬ 
racter.  A  monarch  so  worthy,  in  our  view,  of  possessing  the  inesti¬ 
mable  gif\  of  piety,  a  monarch  whom,  notwithstanding  his  foibles, 
every  thing  leads  us  to  look  u|K)n  as  pious  and  religious  at  the  bottom, 
is  placed  above  the  devastator  of  Germany  and  Bohemia,  the  mur¬ 
derer  of  John  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague !  We  shall  draw  this 
parallel  quite  differently,  and,  we  flatter  ourselves,  shall  be  able  to 
confound  hypocrisy  and  phafisaism.  We  shall  triumphantly  vindi¬ 
cate  the  religious  character  of  a  prince  calumniated  by  sophistical 
historians,  because  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  reverence  the  Ro¬ 
man  court :  because,  in  the  political  game,  he  despised  that  pretence 
of  a  divine  m’lssion  which  that  irreligious  court  makes  use  of  to  en¬ 
slave  both  kings  and  nations,  and  to  corrupt  the  Christian  ChurchJ 

This  monarch  has  the  merit  of  having  mailc  his  little  kingdom 
an  asylum  for  the  literature  and  arts  of  (irecee  after  the  de¬ 
struction  of  the  Eastern  empire.  He  died  in  1458,  at  the  age 
of  74,  having  reigned  forty-three  years.  He  was  succeeded  by 
his  brother  John  11.,  the  father  of  the  husband  of  Isabella,  in 
whom  the  crowns  of  Aragon  and  Castile  were  united. 

The  history  of  the  kingdom  of  Portugal,  from  Count  Henry 
of  Burgundy,  its  founder,  (the  father  of  Alphonso  Henriqnez, 
who  first  assumed  the  title  of  king,)  to  John  II.  the  contempo¬ 
rary  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  oceupies  the  tenth  portion. 
Here,  again,  our  Author  finds  occasion  to  reprobate  the  un- 
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f«imeH!i  or  iffnoronoe  of  precwliii*?  writorn  ;  more  especially 
tlio'ic  of  llic  French  Kohool.  After  qiiotiiii^  the  pompous  eu« 
lo^y  pronounced  by  M.  Beauchamp  on  Alphonso  lledriqueB, 
to  ulioin  tliat  writer  attributes  the  establishment  of  chitalry, 

*  ceiU  brUlant^  iitsfi/u/iun,'  on  the  banks  of  the  Ta^us,  our 
Autlior  adds  : 

*  Here,  as  in  a  thousand  other  places,  we  shall  have  to  oppose  the 
truth  of  history  to  the  extravagant  notion  of  the  merit  of  chivalry,  and 
to  point  out  to  our  readers,  that  the  French  writers,  with  few  cxccp* 
tions,  have  never  meddled  with  Spanish  and  Portuguese  history,  but 
they  have  either  grossly  distorted  or  embellished  it.  We  shall  shew  that 
the  school  of  Voltaire,  like  that  of  Chateaubriand,— the  Vayracs,  the 
Orleans’s,  and  other  compilers  of  the  same  kind  in  former  times,  and 
the  Deppings,  the  Beauchamps,  and  the  crowd  of  pretended  authors 
in  our  own  day, — have  never  treated  of  Portuguese  or  Spanish  affairs 
with  an  honest  regard  for  truth.  Continually,  as  in  this  passage  of 
M.  Beauchamp  respecting  the  reign  of  Alphonso  Henriquez,  we 
shall  find  the  immense  mob  of  French  writers  at  utter  variance  with 
historical  justice  and  correctness.  These,  and  the  glory  of  the  Por¬ 
tuguese  and  Spanish  nations,  arc  almost  always,  in  such  hands,  either 
sacrificed  to  the  national  vanity  of  the  French,  or  made  to  subserve 
the  purposes  of  a  political  faction.’* 

In  the  first  line  of  Portuguese  monarclis,  the  name  of  Denis, 
honoured  by  the  Portuguese  as  the  lather  of  bis  people,  who  was 
nevertheless  for  a  long  time  opposed  by  his  clergy,  and  excom¬ 
municated  by  the  pope,  shines  with  jieculiar  lustre.  By  *  the 

*  magic  of  an  excellent  ailministratiou,’  although  both  liberal 
and  magnificent,  be  greatly  cnricbod  the  public  treasury;  lie 
was  the  enlightened  friend  of  agriculture,  often  taking  the 
plough  in  his  own  hand,  we  are  told,  to  render  husbandry  ho¬ 
nourable  ill  the  public  estimation  ;  be  was  a  wise  and  philo¬ 
sophic  legislator,  the  zealous  protector  of  arts  and  manufactures, 
the  creator  of  the  navy  and  commerce  of  the  Portuguese,  the 
noble  defender  of  innocence  in  the  cause  of  the  Templars,  and 
finally,  as  the  founder  of  the  university  of  Coimbra,  the  father 
of  Portuguese  literature,  and  the  rival  of  the  most  uccomplislied 
troubadours.  The  male  line  of  Count  Henry  terminated  with 
Ferdinand,  the  great  grandson  of  Denis,  in  1383.  His  succes¬ 
sor,  John  1.,  had  for  bis  queen,  the  daughter  of  the  famous  John 
of  (taunt,  duke  of  Lancaster,  a  princess  of  great  intelligence 
and  virtue, — ‘  perhaps,*  says  our  Autlior,  *  the  only  pure  present 
I  wliich  England  ever  made  the  Portuguese  nation.*  To  her 
inOueiice  in  the  formation  of  the  character  of  her  sons,  are  chiefly 

*  The  Author  has  occasion  subsequently  to  point  out  the  errors  and 

misrepresentations  more  especially  of  the  Authors  of  ** •**  L#  Biograpbie 

•**  Univertclle.** 
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ascribed  tho  Tirtiiefi  by  which  they  were  diatini^iishcd.  Edward 
(Duarte),  the  eldest,  who  Riic<*eiMleil  his  father,  was  a  prince  far 
superior  to  the  tiroes  in  which  he  livtsl ;  and  his  prematura 
«teath,  after  a  short  nu^ii  of  five  years,  was  a  severe  loss  to  the 
nation.  The  cruel  fate  of  his  illustrious  brother,  Peter  duke  of 
Coimbra,  who,  after  havitit'  rendered  his  country  the  rooii 
valuable  services  while  recent,  •met  with  from  his  royal  nephew 
and  son-in-law  the  blacklist  ingratitude,  boiui;  declared  a 
traitor,  and,  after  he  was  sluiii,  treated  as  such, — is  one  of  the  most 
melancholy  lessons  wliicli  history  .presents.  That  worthlcsi 
prince,  Alphonso  V.,  at  once  a  bad  man  and  a  bad  monarch,  was 
succeeded  by  John  II. 

Having  brou^lit  down  his  ra^nd  sketch  of  tlio  various  branches 
of  Spanish  history  to  this  period,  the  .Author  proceeds,  in  the 
setpiel  of  his  Essay,  to  pve  a  more  ample  summary  of  the  parallel 
annals  of  the  two  monarchies  of  the  Peninsula  in  the  subsequent 
reigns,  down  to  I^iilip  11.  It  is  at  this  point  that  the  most  in- 
ter(.*stinf^  portion  of  the  work  commences;  but  having  indicated 
the  Author's  general  plan,  wc  must  refrain  from  pursuing  our 
analysis  any  further,  as  it  would  extend  the  present  article  beyond 
all  reasonable  limits.  The  merits  of  the  Author's  style  of  think¬ 
ing  and  mode  of  writing  history,  and  the  value  of  the  work  as  a 
contribution  to  our  historical  literature,  will  he  best  appreciated 
by  means  of  a  few  detached  specimens.  Wc  shall  here  transcrilie 
the  Author's  apology  for  not  touching  on  the  events  of  tlie 
present  day. 

<  Dans  ce  discours,  comme  dans  notre  ouvrage,  nous  nous  arr^tcroni 
a  la  revolution  qui  nagueres  a  livrC*  les  nations  espa^nole  &  portugaise 
i  la  (>olitiques  de  Icurs  ennerois.  Vn  honimc  dc  jrvnie  avnit  8ub8titu6 
ses  conseillcrs,  scs  fuvoris,  scs  projets  gigantesques,  scs  anachronisroei 
politiques,  8c  scs  erreurs,  d*tous  les  prejug^s,  u  toutes  les  maladies  cn- 
d^miques,  d  toutes  les  folics  constitutionelles  dcs  nations  curop6ennes. 
Nos  m<5ditation8  nous  ont  rendu  trop  odieux  ces  vieux  maux,  pour 
partager  le  d61irc  des  ccrivains  d*  aujourd*hui.  Nous  ne  savons  pai 
pr^f6rcr  d  ces  ccrivains  ceux  que  1’on  apnelle  d’hier,  A  qui  asscz  sou- 
vent  sont  les  monies  qui  aifectent  oujourdmui  le  bon  vieux  tems.  lo- 
capables  dc  sacriftcr  notre  conviction,  nous  soromes  forces  de  garder 
un  profond  silence  sur  des  6v6nenicns  sur  lesquels  si  peu  d’europ^ens 
vculent  entendre  la  v^ritc.  Si  ces  pages  parvienneut  a  la  pott6riU« 
elle  devinera  ious  les  motifs  de  notre  silence,  ct  peut-(itre  aussi  le 
jugeroent  severement  impartial  que  nous  portous  de  la  plupart  dei 
plaidoycrs  dcs  vainqueurs  &  dcs  vaincus.’ 

In  the  fall  of  that  hamme  de  ^^fV,  an  Englishman  may 
triumph  ;  for  England  has  little  to  fear  from  the  portentous  re¬ 
action  which  has  ensued  in  the  kingvloma  of  the  Continent. 
England  la  no  aii(f«Ter  in  her  liberties  ainl  her  heti  uitereata, 
from  the  restoration  of  the  Jesuits  and  the  Bourbons,  the  r^uf- 
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lotion  of  an  intolerant  prieHlIiooil,  and  the  revival  of  the  Inqui^ 
aiiioii.  io  n  Spanish,  liuliaii,  or  French  Proteatantf  howovery 
tiiese  thini^s  it.uat  inevitably  appear  in  a  soiuenrbat*  different 
lii;ht.  To  them,  the  part  which  Kn^land  has  taken  in  the  re« 
calabiishinent  of  Popery  and  dcHpotiain,  her  ignominious  con¬ 
currence  in  acts  of  the  greatest  fraud  and  oppression,  her  Alien 
Bill,  her  indifference  towards  the  persecuted  Protestants  of 
France  and  Savoy,  her  tender  solicitude  for  the  interests  of  a 
base  legitimacy  in  Naph*s,  her  new  and  strange  courtesies  to  the 
Po|>e,  her  uUiunce  with  the  worthless  and  her  neglect  of  Uie 
oppressed,  in  contrast  with  all  that  is  splendid  in  her  former 
character,  more  especially  with  the  magnanimous  policy  of 
Klixabeth,  and  Cromwell,  and  William  lll.,-*all  this  must  ap- 
|K*ar  a  strange  phenomenon  ;  although  the  people  of  England 
may  themselves  he  held  clear  from  the  charge  which  history  will 
bring  against  her  ministers.  We  do  not  wonder  at  the  tone  of 
des|M)ndency  which  we  think  wc  can  detect  in  our  AuthoFs  feel¬ 
ings,  nor  ut  (he  asperity  of  his  indignation  against  the  ultras  of 
the  scliool  of  Chateauhriuiul  and  Southey, — men  who  arc  labour¬ 
ing  at  once  to  pervert  history  and  to  degrade  literature  for  the 
purposes  of  faction  ;  who,  with  heads  full  of  romsnee  and  book 
ieurning,  but  shallow  in  their  principles,  and  heartless  in  their 
characters,  nre,  with  a  pitiable  sincerity,  setting  themselves  to 
turn  back  the  current  of  opinion  and  public  feeling  In  favour  of 
tlie  good  old  times  of  priestcraft  and  passive  obedience.  In  our 
own  country,  tlic  miscliief  which  can  be  done  by  poetical  poli¬ 
ticians  and  hireling  literati,  is  comparatively  limited  and  transient. 
There  is  at  all  times  a  powerful  counteractive  agency  1n  full 
o|)eratiun.  But  it  is  not  so  on  the  Continent.  There,  the  press 
is  mure  or  less  enslaved ;  information  is  less  widely  diffused  ; 
literature,  if  less  a  trade  than  with  us,  is  made  still  more  a  party 
engine,  is  still  more  disgraced  by  the  malignity  of  faction  and 
by  patty  bigotry,  and  has  a  power  less  extensive,  perhaps,  but 
mure  despotic.  Still,  we  have  no  fears  that  the  reaction  which 
our  Author  contemplates  with  apprehensions  so  gloomy,  will  be 
ultimately  injurious  to  U>e  cause  of  religion  and  liberty.  In  the 
progress  of  education,  and  the  universal  circulation  of  the  Bible, 
a  mighty  remedial  agency  is  at  work,  adequate  to  confound  and 
overturn  all  the  combined  efforts  of  princes  and  pontiffs,  Jesuits 
and  inqiliMturs,  with  all  tlieir  allies  and  instruments  visible  and 
invisible,  to  bring  back  the  darkness  and  the  despotism  of  the 
middle  ages.  To  an  isolated  exile  like  the  Chevalier  de  LiugtM), 
in  such  a  metropolis  as  Berlin,  where  possibly  he  is  regarded  by 
the  literati  as  an  intni(h'r,  and  envied  the  small  honour  wbick 
the  Prussian  monarch  has  generously  conferre<l  on  him, — to  m 
foreigner  under  such  circumstances,  and  in  contact  with  none  of 
the  great  religious  associations  which  diffuse  around  them  an 
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•tinoffpliere  of  hope  ant!  energy, — lhctimt*H  may  present  a  gloomy 
aspect,  ovvhicr  to  the  me<lium  ihrmi^li  which  tlicy  are  coiilem- 
plate<l.  But  there  ia  no  cause  fur  dismay.  Ominous  and  un« 
settled  as  may  be  the  polilieul  horizon,  moral  changes  are  in  pro* 
H^resH,  which  will  Mlently  etfect  what  tlie  madness  of  revolutionists 
vraiidy  aims  at,  and  which  tvnints  and  bigots  in  vain  impede.  i 
But  wo  return  to  the  work  before  us.  The  follow int;  remarks 
on  the  establishment  of  the  Inquisition  in  the  reit^n  of  Isabella, 
arc  worthy  of  the  enlightened  sentiments  ami  piety  of  the  Au* 
thor  :  they  occur  after  reviewint^  the  brilliant  period  of  the  early 
years  of  the  rei^n  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella. 

*  But  Much  U  tlic  imperfection  of  human  nature,  even  in  charac* 
ters  who  reflect  the  greatest  lionour  on  it,  so  limited  are  the  views  of 
the  most  pi'iietrating,  such  the  aberrations  of  the  best  principled  and 
the  noblest  minds,  that  history  is  compelled  to  turn  aside  from  a  scene 
so  beautiful,  so  admirable,  so  rich  in  all  that  does  credit  to  power  and 
social  order,  in  order  to  instruct  her  readers  respecting  one  unpardon¬ 
able  wrong  committed  by  the  illustrious  Queen  of  Castile. 

*  It  is  about  this  time  ( 1480)  that  the  dominican  Thomas  de  Tor* 
quemada  was  appointed  by  the  pope,  but  at  the  request  of  Isabella, 
inquisitor  general,  and  that  the  Inquisition,  that  equally  anti-social 
and  anti-Christian  institution,  received  a  permanent  form  and  a  pre¬ 
sident  gifted  with  considerable  learning  and  of  high  character.  Tor- 
quemada,  who  was,  beyond  all  contradiction,  one  of  the  most  ex¬ 
emplary  and  learned  members  of  his  i)lu^t^ious  order,  had  been  con- 
feasor  to  Isabella  during  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  He  had  so  long 
buck  as  that  period,  instigated  her  to  make  a  solemn  vow  to  the  Al¬ 
mighty,  to  visit  with  punishment  oifences  against  what  he  termed  the 
Catholic  faith,  in  case  she  should  succeed  to  the  throne.  Isabella  was 
from  infancy  completely  misled  with  respect  to  the  nature  of  true  hu¬ 
mility,  and  hardened  by  prejudices  in  contrariety  to  the  analysis 
{Tanalyse)  of  faith  and  the  method  pursued  by  the  primitive  Chris¬ 
tians  io  the  study  of  religion.  She  was  always  led  to  believe,  that 

Eriesta  whoae  morals  were  exemplary  and  whose  learning  was  approved 
y  the  prelates  and  despots  of  the  Church,  were  so  many  oracles  to 
whom  she  was  commanded  by  God  to  give  car.  This  princess  was 
well  capable  of  perceiving  the  great  principles  which  have  set  us  free 
from  this  bondage,  but  she  rejected  them  assuredly  as  so  many  in¬ 
fernal  temptations ;  and  her  directors,  all  of  them  men  whom  justice 
compels  us  to  revere  as  endowed  with  sincere  piety,  but  led  astray  by 
the  sophisms  of  fanaticism,  could  not  fail  to  infatuate  the  interesting 
princess  with  that  absurd  theology  which  then  enveloped  as  with 
a  thick  cloud  the  Christian  Church.  Thus  it  was,  thanks  to  the 
triumph  of  popes  and  their  monkish  cohorts,  that  a  queen  who  was 
otherwise  a  model  for  sovereigns,  a  woman  eminently  virtuous, 
tender,  full  of  the  sap  of  piety,  endowed  with  gentle  manners  and 
a  generous  mind,  was  capable  of  instituting  a  tribunal  sanguinary  and 
necessarily  unjust.  In  my  opinion,  it  were  the  greatest  injustice  to 
impute  to  the  intentions  of  Isabella,  of  Torquemada,  of  Cardinal  do 
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Mendoza,  or  even  of  Ferdinand  V,,  the  ambition,  the  dreadful  phariaaitro 
which  M)  niony  worthier  pontirta  have  taught  ui  to  fear  wnercaoew 
prieiiily  and  monkish  piety  can  make  itself  at  all  heard.  So  to 
calumniate  the  queen  or  Castile,  her  husband,  and  their  counaellort, 
were  not  only  to  be  guilty  of  the  most  revolting  injustice,  but  to 
weaken  the  force  of  the  infinitely  useful  lesson  attached  to  the  true 
nnd  equitable  sthlement  of  the  fact :  it  were  to  betray  ignorance  or 
forgetfulness  of  the  circumstance,  that  this  atrocious  institution  having 
fur  its  authors  persons  so  respectable  in  character,  affords  a  most' 
striking  proof  of  the  fatal  influence  which  the  papal  theology  exerts 
on  even  the  sound  portion  of  the  Christian  church.  Instead  of  ca¬ 
lumniating  Isabella  and  her  council,  we  ought  rather  to  consider  in 
how  high  a  degree  nrust  that  system  be  anti-social  and  anti-evangelical, 
which  rendered  them  opposed  to  the  genius  of  the  Christian  religion, 
— the  oppressors  of  so  many  unhappy  persons,  the  destroyers  of  so 
many  innocent  ones,  and  the  authors  of  a  code  abhorrent  to  natural 
equity  and  even  common  sense ;  a  code  in  which  it  has  been  found 
continually  necessary  to  impose  silence  on  reason,  justice,  and  the 
most  touching  part  of  Christian  morality.  A  horrible  fact  this,  which 
recais  to  our  recollection  so  many  similar  horrors;  which  reminds 
us,  for  instance,  of  Louis  IX.  of  France,  encouraging,  commanding 
the  massacre  of  the  infidels  as  a  duty  ; — of  Ferdinand  III.  of  Castile, 
imagining  himself  bound  to  assist  with  his  own  hands  in  burning 
them.  Instead  of  the  calumnies  and  epigrams  of  certain  Frencn 
writers,  who  have  given  themselves  up  to  pitiable  national  animosities, 
we  would  call  up  to  our  readers  such  recollections  as  these,  in 
noticing  this  revolting  part  of  the  annals  of  Isabella.  In  the  hittor3r 
of  the  tribunal  which  this  princess  thought  to  dedicate  to  the  cause 
of  the  Almighty,  we  have  a  guide  which  our  predecessors  were  in 
want  of :  the  respectable  canon  of  Toledo,  D.  John  Llorente,  who 
has  laid  open  to  Europe  the  archives  of  those  sanguinary  theologians, 
those  apostles  more  worthy  of  the  Koran  than  of  the  .Gospel.*  This 
excellent  historian  is  an  authority  for  the  facts.  He  has  even  gone 
to  the  bottom  of  the  mysteries  which  he  has  disclosed :  he  shews 
himself  throughout,  correct,  informed,  impartial,  and  enlightened. 
But  the  opinions  to  which  he  professes  still  to  retain  an  attachment, 
compel  us  sometimes  to  differ  from  him.* 

The  infernal  cruelties  practised  by  the  Catholic  monarchs  of 
Spain  and  Portugal  on  the  Jews,  at  the  recital  of  which  the 
mind  sickens,  afford  another  damning  illustration  of  the  genius 
of  the  Papal  theology.  Emmanuel  of  Portugal  purchased  the 
hand  of  Isabella  of  Castile  with  the  blood  of  his  Jewish  subjects : 
her  priests  had  taught  her  to  demand  it  as  part  of  her  dowry. 
After  de.scribiiig  the  horrible  scenes  which  ensued  upon  his 
treacherous  edict,  our  Author  adds  : 

*  One  cannot  read  without  disgust  the  absurd  remarks  of  the 
general  run  of  Portuguese  and  Spanish  writers  on  these  calamities. 


•  Vide  F.clectic  Review,  N.  S.  Vol.  xiii.  p.  462. 
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Accorilin^;  to  tlu'm,  it  is  always  tlio  hiood  of  .lof^us  Citrist  wiiidi  »  K 
avengcul  by  tlic  iiiiHi'or tunes  ot*  that  nation.  'I'licso  pitiable  bigou. 
forget  the  sublime  scene  of  C'ulvary,  ami  ibc  whole  scope  of  the  '§3 
A}M)&tolic  instructionii  respecting  that  woruierfiil  people,  when  they  jC 
thus  traveitic,  ufier  the  lnonki^b  fashion,  the  pagan  notions  relative  m  f 
to  tbo  implacable  wrath  of  the  Deity.  Osorius  does  honour  to  the  fy 
episcopal  character  and  to  Cliristianity,  by  warmly  blaming  the  cruel 
tyranny  of  Ihnmaiuiel,  and  l)y  exclaiming  in  a  style  wortliy  of  'facitui, 

•  Fuit  quidrm  /loc,  neqnc  cx  IcgCf  neque  ex  raigione  factum* — 'riiis 
wm  done,  neither  in  the  spirit  of  the  laws,  nor  in  the  spirit  of  religion. 

I'uria  Sousa,  on  the  contrary,  defends  it  all ;  for  with  him  all  the  £ 
kings  of  TortiTgal  are  heros  and  saints  ;  hut  he  lets  us  know,  with  ^ 
exquisite  simplicity,  that  Emmanuel  w;is  unwilling  to  proceed  to  ^ 
extremities  against  the  Moors,  because  they  hud  in  the  Mnhommedao  i 
sUtes  avengers  too  powerful,  hut  that  he  ventured  to  oppress  the 
Jews,  because  they  were  isolated  and  helpless.* 

We  have  reail  with  peculiar  interest  the  Author’s  memoirs 
relative  to  the  Reformation.  The  portrait  which  he  draws  of  | 
the  Kinpcror  (Charles  the  Tifth  (Charles  1.  of  Spain),  will  be 
deemed  darkly  shaded  ;  hut  he  speaks  of  him  chiefly  as  a  king  | 
of  Spain. 

*  A  writcT,’  he  says,  *  of  the  first  order  has  treated  in  a  superior  : 
style  this  portion  of  modern  hUtory  (so  far  us  relates  to  the  affairs  of 
tJie  Continent) ;  we  leave  it  to  men  either  very  able  or  very  presum|>- 
LiU)ut,  to  |)eriect,  or  even  to  correct  Uobertson,  and  shall  content  i  fi 
ourselves  in  general  w’ith  making  known  Charles  as  king  of  Spain.  I(  i  p 
is  in  thU  point  of  view',  that  his  history  falls  w'ithin  our  province  ;  an4  ^  '  t 
it  is  cliiedy  us  a  Spanish  monarch,  that  Charles  deserves  the  un« 
qualified  indignation  of  the  historian.’  ^  ; 

Llorcntc  has  shewn  in  his  History  of  the  Inquisition,  that  I 
(^harles  was  always  a  zealous  Papist  at  heart.  His  mud  and  I 
restless  ambition  has  been  amply  exjiosed  by  our  illustrious  | 
countryman.  P 

‘  Europe,  in  breaking  her  fetter?,  in  labouring  to  obtain  light,  in  | 
making  long  and  painful  efforts  in  order  to  attain  a  high  degree  of  | 
civilization,  was  obliged  not  only  to  dispense  with  the  counsels  and 
the  assistance  of  ('harles,  hut  also  to  combat  and  vanquish  his  scruples,  , 
his  repugnances,  his  prejudices ;  and  this  often  at  the  expense  of 
a  bloody  struggle,  and  after  great  calamities.  'I'o  humble  Francis  1.,  I 
to  maintain  every  where  undisputed  sway,  to  attract  the  applause  of 
the  multitude,  to  oppose  at  one  liinc  chicanery,  at  another  time  force 
to  the  progress  of  the  human  mind  in  the  constitution  of  social  order; 
such  was  the  whole  ssstem  of  Charles,  of  that  accomplished  despot,  ^ 
the  contemporary  of  Erasmus,  and  of  Luther,  and  of  Frederic  the 
Wise,,  and  of  so  many  other  great  men.  Thus  was  all  thrown  away  K 
upon  him.  lie  spent  his  life  in  making  war  upon  and  tormenting  B 
iiKUikind  ;  he  had  no  plan  in  his  conquests;  doubts  and  scrupiet  H 
seized  him  after  he  had  sacrificed  his  subjects ;  and  the  Spanish  B 
monarchy,  the  principal  instrument  of  the  mad  ambition  of  Hu's  prince,  B 
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it  mainly  indebted  to  him  for  the  long  series  of  evils  by  which  it  hat 
been  overwhelmed,  and  which  have  caused  Spain  to  lose  the  rank  the 
once  maintained  as  a  power  of  the  6rst  order.  This  sentence^  I  am 
aware,  will  not  be  to  the  taste  of  the  present  day.’ 

The  .\uthor’s  plan  does  not  allow  him  to  enter  much  into  detail 
as  to  the  circumstances  immediately  connected  with  the  Refor¬ 
mation.  That  important  event  necessarily  occupies,  however,  a 
considerable  share  of  bis  attention,  for  its  influence  extended  even 
to  the  two  nations  of  the  Peninsula,  whose  annals  he  is  tracing^. 

*  Zwingle,  Luther,  Calvin,  and  their  illustrious  fellow  labourers* 
had  zealous  disciples  and  courageous  martyrs  in  Spain,  in  the  very 
court  of  Charles,  and  under  the  sceptre  of  his  hateful  ton.  Nay, 
what  is  more ;  but  for  the  atrocious  measures  adopted  by  the  latter, 
under  even  that  despot,  the  church  of  Spain  would  have  ceased  to  be 
the  domain  of  the  bishop-king.’ 

This  important  fact  will  probably  he  new  to  many  of  our 
readers.  It  will  receive  some  illustration  from  the  followings 
hii'hly  interesting  statements,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the 
Hev.  Dr.  I’yc  Smith’s  excellent  Sermon  before  the  London 
Missionary  Society.*’ 

*  In  the  earlier  years  of  the  Reformation,  eventa  occurred  in 
Spain  of  a  nature  the  most  interesting  and  surprising,  ond  which 
nothing  but  the  prodigious  power  of  the  Inquisition  has  prevented 
from  becoming  the  admiration  and  astonishment  of  posterity.  Tho 
little  knowledge  which  i  have  been  able  to  obtain  concerning  tbeao 
facts,  is  derived  from  a  very  brief  Martyrology,  which  was  collected 
from  sources  almost  inaccessible,  by  our  learned  and  excellent  coun* 
tryman.  Dr.  Michael  Geddes,  during  ten  years  (A.  D.  1678  to  1688,) 
that  he  was  Chaplain  to  the  English  Factory  at  Lisbon  ;  and  wliich  he 
afterwards  published  in  the  first  volume  of  his  MiscelUineota  Traettp 
S  volumes,  8vo.  London,  3d  edition,  1730.  This  Treatise  was  trans¬ 
lated  into  Latin  by  the  celebrated  ecclesiastical  historian,  Dr.  Mo- 
sheim,  and  inserted  in  the  first  volume  of  his  DUsertationi  relating  to 
Ecclesiastical  History^  2  vols.  8vo.  Altona,  1767. 

*  It  appears  that  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  and  his  son  Philip  II.  who 
succeeded  him  on  the  throne  of  Spain  in  1555,  conceived  measures 
for  the  defence  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  which,  had  they  been  ho¬ 
nestly  pursued,  would  have  ensured  to  those  monarcha  the  applause 
and  gratitude  of  all  posterity.  They  selected  a  number  of  eccle¬ 
siastics,  the  most  distinguished  in  the  Spanish  scats  of  learning  for 
erudition,  talents,  and  piety.  These  they  sent  into  the  Netherlandt 
and  Germany,  expressly  that  they  might  become  fully  acquainted  with 
the  doctrines  of  the  Reformers,  and  thus  might  be  qualified  effectually 

*  The  Connexion  of  the'  Redeemer’s  Heavenly  State  with  the 
Advancement  of  his  Kingdom  on  Earth.”  A  Sermon,  preached  at 
Surrey  Chapel,  at  the  Twenty  Sixth  General  Meeting  of  the  Missi¬ 
onary  Society.  By  John  Pyc  Smith,  D.  D.  8vo.  Price  li^  1820. 
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and  unnnuwcrably  to  refute  them.  1'he  event  was,  that  all,  or  nearly 
all,  of  these  eminent  scholars  and  divines  became  convinced  of  the 
truth  of  the  Protestant  doctrines,  and  returned  to  Spain  glowing 
with  holy  zeal  to  communicate  the  trutli  to  their  countrymen.  Their 
first  attempt*  were  very  successful.  The  gosnel  light  which  they 
communicated,  wa*  received  by  many  with  full  conviction,  and  was 
rapidly  diil'using  itself  in  all  directions.  Their  success,  Dr.  Geddes 
observes,  was  owing,  under  the  Divine  blessing,  to  the  clearness  and 
fervour  with  which  they  a^scrted  and  estaulished  three  points: 
(1.1  That  the  Pope  is  Antichrist:  (*2.)  That  the  worship  of  saints 
and  lingcls  is  idolatrous  :  (tJ.)  That  the  iistification  of  a  sinner  in  he 
sight  of  God  can  be  obtained  by  no  works  or  merits  of  his  own,  bo< 
only  by  faith  in  the  righteousness  and  atonement  of  Jesus  Christ. 

*  But,  by  the  unquestionably  wise  and  good,  though  awfully  niyste* 
rioiis.  permission  of  Providence,  the  powers  of  darkness  obtained  t 
complete  triumph  over  these  auspicious  beginnings.  The  illustriovii 
confessors,  w  ith  all  who  had  received  their  doctrines,  or  manifested  a 
favourable  disposition  towards  them,  were  thrown  into  the  prisons  of 
the  Inquisition  ;  and,  partly  by  torture  and  other  modes  of'  secret 
murder,  and  partly  by  being  burned  alive  at  the  mitos  da  fe,  they 
were  Ai.L  r  \Tf  hmin atkd  !  This  noble  army  of  martyrs  included 
many  persons  of  rank  and  eminence  ;  but,  by  the  influence  of  that 
most  diabolical  tribunal,  whose  laws  render  it  penal  on  the  nearest 
relation  to  inquire  after  the  fate  or  recite  the  history  of  its  victims, 
their  very  names  have  betM»  suppressed,  and  will  probably  never  be 
completely  divulged  on  earth,  unless  the  archives  of  the  Inquisition, 
brought  to  light  ns  they  may  some  time  be,  shall  disclose  the  dreadful 
secrets  of  the  piison-house.  It  w  as  also  the  enstom  to  put  a  gag  upon 
the  mouths  of  those  who  were  publicly  executed,  in  order  that  no 
testimony  might  be  borne  to  truth,  or  complaint  uttered  of  the  in- 
lernnl  wickedness  that  was  practised  on  the  blessed  suft'erers. 

•  The  following  are  extracts  from  the  writings  of  bigoted  papists; 
the  first  a  ^^panish  contemporary  writer,  and  the  other  an  Inquisitor 
of  Sicily. 

‘  **  HerL'toforc  the  prisoners  who  were  brought  out  of  the  dungeoni 
of  the  Inquisition  to  the  punishment  of  the  flames,  or  to  be  exhibited 
in  the  safi  heuifo**  [a  yellow  dress  w  ith  a  red  St.  Andrew’s  cross  before 
and  behind,  w  orn  by  those  w  ho  were  shewn  to  the  people  as  converted 
from  heresy;  but  they  were  always  taken  back  to  their  prison*;] 

were  common  people  and  of  low  biitli ;  hut  within  these  few  yearly 
we  have  seen  the  prisons,  places  of  execution,  and  fires  of  our  tribuotly 
filled  with  persons  of  high  rank  and  the  most  noble  birth,  and  men 
who  (unless  outward  evidences  are  wholly  deceptive)  were  far  above 
others  both  in  piety  and  in  learning.  The  cause  of  this  and  many 
other  evils  whieh  afliict  us,  is  to  be  sought  only  in  our  Catholic 
Kings:  for  they,  from  their  generous  tenderness  and  kindness  to¬ 
wards  (lennany,  England,  and  other  counliics  which  had  withdrawn 
from  the  authority  of  the  Homan  Church,  sent  men  of  learning 
distinguished  eloquence  into  these  regions,  in  the  hoiic  that,  by  their 
discourses,  those  w  ho  had  tallcn  into  errors  might  be  Wougbt  back  to 
submit  to  the  truth.  But  this  excellent  design,  by  sonic  sad  fat^hyi 
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waa  quite  reversed  ;  and  it  brought  ui  more  calamity  than  benefit. 
The  very  divines  who  had  been  sent  to  restore  sight  to  others,  came 
back  blinded  themselves  ;  and,  being  deceived  b^  the  heretics,  returned 

to  our  country  and  imitated  their  example. - Those  who  were  appre* 

bended  by  the  Inouisition  at  Valladolid,  Seville,  and  Toledo,  were  all 
excellent  men,  and  endowed  w'ith  most  exalted  talents  and  virtues.  1 
choose  to  pass  over  their  names  in  silence,  lest,  by  their  infamy,  I 
should  in  any  way  obscure  the  glory  of  their  ancestors,  or  defile  the 
splendour  of  so  many  noble  families,  which  have  been  infected  with 
Uiis  poison.  As  these  prisoners  exceeded  many  others  in  rank  and 
eminence,  so  also  the  number  of  them  was  so  great,  that  I  am  certain 
all  Spain  would  have  been  corrupted  and  filled  with  heresies  by  them, 
if  the  inquisitors,  by  whom  the  evil  was  cured,  had  delayed  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  remedy  but  two  or  three  months.**  Gorualvo  de  liUscas^ 
in  his  Ilistoria  Pontifical  y  Catolica.  Madrid,  1552. 

*  “  If  the  inquisitors  had  not,  with  the  greatest  diligence,  exerted 
themselves  against  tliese  teachers  infected  with  this  doctrine,  it  would, 
undoubtedly,  have  spread  like  a  conHagration  tlirough  the  whole  of 
Spain:  lor  people  in  every  place,  of  both  sexes,  and  of  all  ranks  and 
degrees,  were  inclined  to  it  with  a  most  astonishing  fondness  and 
desire.”  Liulov.  a  Parumot  in  his  Dc  Ori^ine^  Officio,  et  Progress^ 
Sanctee  Inquisitionis,  lAbri  Tres^  Madrid,  1.598,  and  Antwerp,  1(>  19.* 

It  was  about  the  year  151j,  that  Charles  the  Filth  threw  oflf 
the  mask  of  toleration  and  ei|uity,  to  give  himself  wholly  up  to 
the  spirit  of  perseeiitioii.  11.*  was  at  length  convinced,  say  the 
Popish  historians,  ‘  that  Protestantism  was  a  pliren^y  whicli 

*  would  never  yield  to  palliatives  ;  that  it  demanded  cauteries 

*  Atnl  hlood.*  lie  urged  on  P<>pe  l*aul  111.  to  summon  the  fa¬ 
mous  council  of  Trent,  during  the  third  session  of  which  ljuther 
expired.  The  same  period  was  marked  by  an  atrocious  act  of 
fanaticism,  which  has  for  (he  most  part  been  passed  over  by  his¬ 
torians  in  silence  ;  although,  besides  its  intrinsic  tragic  interest, 
the  impunity  extended  to  the  fratricide,  alfords  a  liagraiit  proof 
of  wliat  our  Author  terms  *  the  pliarisaism  and  injustice  of  (he 
‘  orthodox  sovereign  who  aspired  to  extirpate  heresies.’  Long 
as  the  extract  is,  wc  cannot  bring  ourselves  either  to  suppress  or 
to  mutihue  the  narrative. 

*  John  Diaz,  whom  M.  Alphonso  de  Beauchamp  calls  a  Spanish 
innovator,  (Biog.  Univ.  t.  xi.  p.  303.)  was  a  divine  alike  famous  for 
his  learning  and  venerable  for  his  piety.  He  was  born  at  CuencP, 
and  entered  upon  his  studies  in  Spam  ;  but,  wishing  to  enjoy  the  ad¬ 
vantages  which  the  university  of  Paris  has  at  all  times  ofiered  to 
youths  enamoured  of  truth  and  learning,  he  repaired  to  that  city, 
where  he  spent  thirteen  years  in  constant  application  to  study  and  to 
virtue.  Meditation  and  the  perusal  of  the  theological  writings  of  the 
day,  detached  him  from  the  Romish  Church.  He  went  to  Geneva 
to  ^  Calvin,  and  after  having  availed  himself  of  the  instructions  of 
that  Reformer  and  of  his  church,  he  visited  some  of  those  who  hod 
embraced  the  Reformed  faith,  and  finally  took  up  hb  abode  at  8irai« 
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burp,  u'htTC  he  attached  himself  to  the  celebrated  Martin  Bucer. 
The  zeal  of  Diaz  for  llie  Reformation,  and  liis  desire  to  draw  over  to 
it  the  Spaniards,  excited  the  indignation  of  the  fanatics  to  whom 
Charles  the  Fifth  confided  religious  matters.  Diaz  being  very  capable, 
from  his  learning,  of  propagating  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformers 
among  his  countrymen,  the  counsellors  and  agents  of  Charles  formed 
llie  resolution  either  to  convert  him  to  popery,  or  to  kill  Iiim.  Claude 
Scnurcle  (or  Senarclwus)  a  young  Savoyard  of  u  good  fimily,  the  in¬ 
timate  friend  of  Diaz,  like  him  a  Frotestiint,  and  an  eye-witness  of 
his  death,  lias  transmitted  to  us  the  narrative  of  this  horrible  outrage. 
John  (leniez  de  Sepulveda,  who  had  the  history  from  the  mouth  of  the 
fratricide  who  is  the  terrible  hero  of  the  tale,  is  so  completely  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  Senarcle,  that  he  appears  only  to  have  abridged  the 
recital,  aiul  to  liave  substituted  the  atrocious  moral  of  fanaticism  for 
the  touching  sentiments  of  friendship,  charity,  and  piety,  which  cha¬ 
racterize  throughout  the  language  of  the  Protestant  historian.  The 
f.ict,  n.H  we  have  just  intimated,  is  nothing  less  than  a  horrible 
fralriciile. 

‘  Alphonso  Diaz,  the  brother  of.Iohn,  was  a  fanatical  Papist,  an 
enthusiast  in  whose  view  truth  and  morality  were  to  be  found  only  in 
the  prejudices  of  the  Spaniards.  Ills  profession  connected  him  with 
the  tribunal  of  the  Uota^  in  the  capacity  of  civilian.  A  Spaniard 
who  had  been  in  (iermany,  informed  this  fanatie,  that  John  wai 
making  an  open  prol’ession  of  Protestantism,  and  that  the  theologian 
Peter  Slalveiuin,  agent  of  the  minister  (Iranvele,  had  in  vain  laboured 
to  bring  him  hack  to  the  communion  of  the  CJiurch  of  Rome,  and 
had  transmitted  an  account  of  the  whole  affair  to  the  Dominican, 
I’etcr  Solo,  the  Kmperor’s  confessor.  Alphonso  could  not  but  be  con¬ 
vulsed  with  rage  at  receiving  such  intelligence  ;  he  determined  ira- 
mediately  to  repair  to  his  brother,  and  citlier  compel  him  to  return  to 
the  bosom  ot  tlie  Church  to  which  his  family  belonged,  or  lake  awaj 
his  life.  He  set  out  from  Rome  without  delay,  taking  with  him  ao 
ass.issin  who  had  been  a  public  executioner.  He  passed  through 
Augsburg,  where  he  probably  met  with  some  powerful  fanatics  who 
encouraged  him  to  consummate  his  crime,  and  guaranteed  its  iro- 
piinity.  From  Augsburg  he  proceeded  lo  Itatishon,  w  here,  tliough 
with  some  diffuMilly,  he  learned  from  the  friends  of  his  brother,  that 
he  was  then  at  Ncuburg,  a  town  on  the  Danube  about  II-  leaguei 
above  Katisbon.  John  was  residing  at  Neuburg  with  the  pastor  of 
the  tow’n,  and  was  employed  in  correcting  the  proofs  of  a  work  of 
Bucer’s.  The  arrival  of  Alphonso  surprised  him,  but  be  was  too  full 
of  charity  and  brglherly  love  to  imagine  that  he  was  embracing  hii 
murderer.  .Alphonso  laid  before  bis  brother  uli  the  principles  and  tll 
the  sopliisins  held  by  the  vulgar  of  the  Roman  communion;  but 
John  answered  them  all  with  eipinl  modesty,  clearness,  and  method 
Alphonso,  laying  aside  the  polemic,  bud  then  recourse  to  seductive 

•  A  court  of  appeal  established,  according  to  Polydore  Virgil,  bf 
pope  John  X.\H.,  consisting  at  first  of  thirty,  hut  afterwards  reduced 
to  twelve  judges,  who  sal  to  try  causes  referred  to  them,  in  rotation* 
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wfTers,  swell  as  some  of  the  good  bencBces  of  those  to  whom  the  cor- 
ruj>tion  of  the  Christian  Church  has  been  perhaps  chiefly  indebted  for 
its  progress  :  hut  the  pious  divine  opposed  to  these  perishable  advan- 
tiiges«  the  judgement  of  (lod,  the  tlireatenings  and  promises  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  Anally,  the  principles  which  elevate  above  all  comparison 
the  morality  taught  in  the  school  of  that  Author  of  true  justice.  Al- 
phonso  was  then  forced  to  acknowledge,  that  the  conviction  and  the 
enthusiasm  of  his  brother  were  too  deeply  rooted  to  allow  of  the  pos- 
sibilitv  of  his  being  reconciled  to  the  bishop  of  Rome.  Despairing, 
therefore,  says  Sepulveda,  of  curing  his  brother’s  soul,  Alphonso  re* 
solved  to  make  use  of  artifice  in  order  to  get  him  away  from  the  so¬ 
ciety  of  those  whom  John  loved  and  venerated  as  hia  brethren  and 
musters  in  the  faith.  He  pretended  to  feel  the  force  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  Reformers,  affected  to  be  convinced  by  his  brother’s  arguments; 
and,  feigning  the  zeal  of  a  proselyte,  he  undertook  to  shew  him  that  it 
was  his  duty  to  leave  (lermany,  a  country  sufficiently  provided  with 
apostles  of  the  truth,  and  to  go  and  preach  it  in  Italy,  where  it  was 
unknown.  *  Since  (fod  has  dispelled  the  darkness  of  thy  mind,*  ex¬ 
claimed  the  hypocrite,  *  and  enlightened  thee  in  so  marvellous  a  man- 

*  ner,  it  is  thy  duty  so  to  act,  as  the  Apostle  8t.  Paul  exhorts,  that 
‘  the  grace  of  the  Lord  may  not  remain  void,  or  become  inactive 

*  within  thee  :  it  is  thy  duty  to  act  with  decision  ;  to  leave  Germany, 

*  where  this  doctrine  having  so  many  teachers,  thou  must  needs  be 

*  useless,  and  to  remove  to  Italy  or  some  other  country,  where,  by 

*  proceeding  with  secrecy  and  caution,  thou  mayest  succeed  in  dissi- 

*  pating  the  errors  of  those  who  are  led  astray  and  blinded  by  super- 

*  stition.’  John,  whose  candour  was  equal  to  his  uprightness  and 
piety,  w’as  overjoyed  at  believing  that  he  had  snatched  from  super¬ 
stition  a  brother  whom  he  tenderly  loved  ;  and,  worked  upon  by  the 
noble  sentiments  which  Alphonso  feigned,  he  would  willingly  have 
followed  him  tq  Rome,  where  the  Pope,  by  a  legal  murder,  would 
have  saved  the  wretch,  the  shame,  the  guilt,  and  the  remorse  of  a 
fratricide.  But,  on  John’s  asking  the  advice  of  Bucer  and  his  other 
friends,  they  inspired  him  with  a  proper  mistrust,  and  persuaded  him 
to  give  his  brother  an  absolute  refusal.  It  was  then  that  the  latter, 
according  to  Sepulveda,  resolved  on  the  commission  of  the  crime. 
That  worthless  historian  is  bold  enough  to  defend  the  action  with  an 
audacity  whij^  makes  one  shudder.  According  to  him,  Alphonso 
found  himseli  compelled  to  take  away  his  brother’s  life,  because  no 
other  means  were  left  of  putting  an  end  to  the  mischief  which  lie  was 
doing  to  religion  ;  because  this  murder  would  prevent  many  other  and 
greater  crimes  ;  because  it  would  spare  the  family  and  country  of  the 
murderer  and  his  victim,  a  foul  disgrace;  becr^ise,  in  shedding  the 
blood  of  John,  he  should  repair  the  atrocious  injury  which  the  heresy 
of  the  latter  had  inflicted  on  that  family  and  on  that  country  ;  because, 
as  the  enemy  both  of  his  country  and  of  religion,  John  was  adjudged 
to  death  both  hy  Divine  and  by  human  laws.  This  gospel  according 
to  Sepulveda,  was  that  of  Alphonso  Diaz  and  of  Charles  the  Fifth. 

•  The  crime  was  consummated  under  circumstances  of  the  most 
heinous  nature.  Alphonso  embraced  his  brother,  affected  to  shed 
tears  of  tenderness,  and  forced  him  to  accept  of  some  money,  while 
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be  was  planning  in  wbat  way  to  effect  Iiif  destruction.  The  per* 
tidious  wretch  pretended  to  return  to  Italy,  and  he  went,  in  fact,  at 
far  ns  Augsburg  ;  but,  on  the  next  morning,  he  set  off  agnin  for 
Neuburg,  attended  by  the  assassin  wliom  he  had  in  pay,  and  to 
whom  he  purposed  to  give  directi%)ns  with  precision  and  in  detail  rc* 
specting  the  execution  of  the  horrible  crime  which  he  had  ao  long 
contemplated. 

‘  It  was  at  break  of  day,  March  27,  1.*>M>,  that  these  two  mis* 
creants  presented  tbemselveh  at  the  d<Kir  of  the  house  where  John 
Diaz  lodged.  The  holy  man  was  still  slumbering.  The  assassin,  on 
saying  that  be  was  the  bearer  of  a  letter  from  Alphonsu,  was  admitted, 
and  went  up  stairs  to  the  room  of  the  holy  martyr,  while  Alphonso 
remained  ut  the  foot  of  the  staircase  to  be  ready  to  give  his  aid  in  case 
of  need,  niul  to  prevent  any  one  f  rom  hindering  the  execution  of  the 
deed.  John,  having  been  awaked,  fearlessly  jumped  from  bis  bed  as 
soon  as  he  beard  a  letter  bad  been  brought  from  his  brother.  He 
took  it ;  and  while  he  was  reading  it,  the  assassin,  who  stood  behind 
him,  buried  with  all  his  might  in  the  right  side  of  his  head,  a  hatchet 
w  hich  he  hud  concealed  under  his  coat.  John  fell  without  being  able 
to  utter  a  word.  The  young  Savoyard  gentleman,  Claude  Senarcle, 
who  slept  in  the  same  room  with  John  Diaz,  agitated  by  an  ominous 
presentiment,  went  out  of  his  apartment  into  that  w  here  the  holy  man 
had  gone  to  read  his  brother’s  letter.  He  found  him  dying,  his  eyes 
turned  towards  heaven,  and  his  hands  joined  in  the  attitude  of  prayer# 
The  young  man,  mastering  the  feelings  of  horror  and  grief  which 
tlie  spectacle  could  not  but  inspire,  administered  to  his  friend  the 
consolations  of  religion.  John,  though  in  the  agonies  of  death  and 
speechless,  was  yet  able  to  express  by  signs,  that  be  was  sensible  of 
tliis  highest  kind  of  succour  :  an  hour  after  he  expired. 

‘  His  murderers  were  pursued  and  taken,  hut  the  Emperor  pro- 
tected  them :  he  discovered  nil  the  ardour  of  fanaticism  in  withdraw¬ 
ing  them  from  the  sword  of  justice.  It  was  easy  to  see,  says  Sepul¬ 
veda,  that  he  approved  of  the  deed.  That  unworthy  historian  gives 
the  revolting  injustice  of  Charles  the  name  of  humanity.  1  know  no 
other  Koman  C’atholic  writer  w  ho  has  dared  unveil  it ;  but  it  is  no¬ 
torious,  that  the  spirit  of  the  sect  is  incompatible  with  the  impartiality 
of  history.  Alphonso  Diaz,  protected  by  his  sovereign,  obtained 
leave  to  be  trieil  us  a  clerk  by  the  bishop  of  Trent;  and  that  prelate 
entered  with  all  the  zeal  of  a  courtly  priest  into  the  views  and  senti- 
menU  of  the  Emperor.  But  remorse  incessantly  pursued  the  miser¬ 
able  fratricide ;  and  some  historians  maintain,  that,  instead  of  im¬ 
ploring  the  mercy  of  Hod,  he  destroyed  himself  in  a  fit  of  despair. 
The  Emperor,  whom  ^ihese  and  so  many  other  atrocities  ought  to 
have  overw  helmed  with  not  less  bitter  remorse,  gave  himself  up  to  his 
projects  and  his  illusions,  and  daily  became  more  and  more  super¬ 
stitious  and  more  fanatical  after  the  manner  of  the  Pharisees.  The 
Inquisition,  which  had  previously  fora  long  time  excited  in  his  mind 
juM  scniplcs,  had  in  him  from  lids  period  a  zealous  protector,  who. 
deeply  lamented  that  he  had  not  been  always  such,  raithful  to  the 
instructions  of  his  confessor,  he  became  tyrannical  and  cruel  fi)r  the 
honour  of  I’opcry.  The  Spaniards  under  his  commands,  sacrificcc^.’^* 
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t  iiiquini's  m  the  spirit  ot  canaour  (  ana  L>narie«  succeeaea  in  aiucning 

JTiiorc  aiul  more  closely  tlic  Spanisli  nation  to  the  Koran-gospcl  of  die 
Court  of  Home.* 

^  We  must  here  reluctantly  take  leave  of  our  Author,  earnestly, 
t  hoping  that  he  will  meet  with  adequate  encouragement  in  tho 
prosecution  of  his  invaluahle  labours,  and  regretting  only  the 
inetlicieney  of  our  feeble  commendation  to  procure  for  his  work 
the  attention  in  this  country  which  it  merits.  So  little  interest’ 
is  for  the  most  part  taken  in  the  history  of  foreign  countries, 
and  the  encyclopedial  curiosity  of  modern  readers  is  so  easily 
siiisfied  by  vapid  abridgements  and  outlines,  that,  even  were 
;  the  Chevalier’s  work  translated  into  our  own  language,  it  i$ 
doubtful  whether  it  would  prove  sufliciently  attractive.  When 
the  campaigns  in  the  Peninsula  produced  a  momentary  eiithu^ 
siusin  for  that  nation,  a  “  History  of  Spain”  was  got  up  for  the 
market ;  a  hurried  and  meagre  compilation,  which,  if  tolerably 
correct  as  to  the  leading  political  facts,  was  far  from  comnlcte, 

^  and  utterly  destitute,  not  si  mill  y  of  originality,  but  of  all  the 
liiglier  qualities  of  history.'  The  work  now  before  us  professes 
to  b(‘  no  more  than  a  preliminary  essay  on  the  history  oi  Sjiain  ; 
and  the  first  ten  sections  present  little  more  than  an  outline  of 
the  earlier  periods ;  yet,  it  is  far  more  replete  with  information 
and  interest  than  any  extant  work  on  the  subject  in  our  language, 
and  when  completed  by  means  of  the  proposed  Notes  and  Illus¬ 
trations,  will  form  the  best  possible  basis  for  a  complete  history 
of  the  Peninsula.  We  could  still  hope  that  that  desideratum 
might  be  supplied  by  the  Author  himself  out  of  the  materials 
^  uitb  wbicli  be  is  so  richly  furnished.  Seldom  have  we  met  with 
p  a  writer  more  admirably  qualified  by  bis  learning,  his  imparti- 
p  ality,  bis  enlightened  views,  his  sound  judgement,  but  more 
m  particularly  bis  Christian  spirit,  to  render  history  subservient  to. 
^  its  genuine  purpose,  and  to  rescue  some  of  its  most  important 
^  lessons  from  the  faithless  misrepresentations  of  party -writers^ 
whether  servile  bigots  or  philosophic  infidels. 

I  •  “  The  History  of  Spain  from  the  carlieat  Period  to  1^9.  Bjr 
I  John  Bigland.”  2  vols.  8vo.  1810.  Of  the  thirty-nine  chapter®  into 
I  which  the  work  is  divided,  two  are  occupied  w  ith’ the  affairs  of  Mexf 
I  ico,  while  the  early  history  of  Aragon,  Navarre,  and  Portugal  is 
I  wholly  passed  over.  Tlie  reign  of  Charles  the  Fifth  occupies  three 
I  chapiters  relating  chiefly  to  continental  affairs ;  and  yet,  the  Refbr* 

I  mation  is  not  glanced  at.  Lastly,  the  literary  and  religious  history  of 
^  the  Peninsula  is  not  in  the  slightest  manner  attended  to ;  nor  is  even 
S  the  iustitution  of  the  Inquisition,  so  important  and  p^ominen^  a  factf 
1  thought  worthy  of  recora. 


[  ] 
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CjKVERAIiof  the  most  favourite  articles  of  our  historical  faith 
*^liive  been  disturbed  by  the  sceptical  spirit  of  modern  literature. 
The  Roman  history,  so  dear  to  our  earliest  recollections  and  our 
warmest  feelings,  lias  most  particularly  sutfered  from  this  race  of 
cold-hearted  sophists,  who  have  in  a  great  measure  destroyed  its 
eHicacy  as  a  course  of  institution  for  the  youthful  mind,  by  low* 
ering  down  its  examples  of  elevated  virtue  and  heroic  sentiment 
to  a  vulgar  and  homely  standard.  They  deny,  that  Curtins 
leaped  into  the  gulf,  or  that  Regulus  kept  his  faith  with  the 
Carthaginians  ;  thus  paring  and  clipping  the  greatness  of  ancient 
days  to  a  dull  level  with  that  of  our  own.  Rut  these  were  facts 
religiously  believed  by  the  Romans  themselves,  and  at  a  time 
when  authentic  monuments  that  should  either  establish  or  dis¬ 
prove  them,  might  have  been  referred  to.  And  when  we  con¬ 
template  the  Roman  story  as  a  living  image  of  the  progressive 
stages  of  human  civilization,  it  would  be  worse  than  extra¬ 
vagance,  to  suppose  that  it  had  been  dressed  up  by  huiuun 
invention  or  imagination.  In  truth,  all  its  events  hang  together 
with  an  exact,  we  had  almost  said  a  dramatic  conformity.  We 
profess  ourselves,  tlierefore,  of  that  sect  which  still  adheres  to 
the  classical  creed  of  our  early  years,  when  we  arose  from  the  pe¬ 
rusal  of  Roman  history  glowing  with  the  contemplation  of  excel¬ 
lence,  and  animated  with  the  love  of  virtue. 

It  is  obvious,  however,  that  to  those  who  survey  this  wonderful 
people  through  the  regular  vista  of  general  history,  the  fine 
shades  and  minute  strokes  of  character  must  he  wholly  lost. 
The  |>ersonage8  seem  dressed  as  if  to  appear  on  a  theatre:  greit 
warriors,  stern  republicans,  and  inllexihle  patriots,  pass  in 
stately  march  before  us.  But  history,  by  reason  of  its  generalities, 
•rarely  descends  to  those  domestic  retirements  where  every  dis¬ 
guise  is  laid  aside,  and  nature  exhibits  her  unfettered  attitudes. 
It  is  from  their  poets,  their  satirists,  hut,  above  all,  from  their 
dramatic  writers,  that  views  of  the  social  and  private  manners  of 
a  i^ple  can  be  formed.  They  are  the  historians  of  society,  and 
it  IS  only  by  collecting  and  arranging  their  incidental  hints  and 
rapid  sketches,  that  we  can  arrive  at  any  luminous  or  correct 
inferences  on  a  subject  so  interesting  and  pleasing.  With 
regard  to  Roman  customs,  indeed,  one  of  these  sources  of  autho¬ 
rity  is  wanting  to  us,  the  Roman  drama  being  unfortunateij 
a  mirror  of  the  humours  and  customs  of  Greece  rather  than  of 
Home.  Excepting  the  (3scan  or  Atellan  fables,  Rome  bad 
never  a  drama  of  her  own  ;  and  of  these  not  a  fragment  ba 
survived. 

Yet,  allusions  to  existing  manners  arc  so  frequent  in  Ro0tf' 
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poetry,  lh»t  these  memorials  are  far  from  bein^  scanty  or  insuf¬ 
ficient.  If  classical  tutors  would  point  out  in  the  lecture- room, 
the  illustrations  with  which  it  abounds  of  the  social  and  prifate 
economy  of  ancient  life,  they  would  render  the  study  of  Horace, 
Juvenal,  Martial,  and  Ovid,  intinitely  more  pleasing  and  instruc¬ 
tive.  This  service,  the  absurd  dilii'ence  of  the  scholiasts  anti 
coninientators  into  whose  hands  they  have  hitheito  fallen,  has 
bv  no  means  supersetled ;  for  the  Cnequiuses,  the  Torrentiuscs, 
and  the  Lambinuses  have  scarcely  attempted  to  elucidate  tho 
text  of  those  ill-fated  authors,  without  betraying  the  Batavian 
dulness  of  their  taste,  or  the  wild  extrava^^anee  of  their  conjec¬ 
tures.  For  instance,  (and  we  have  merely  selected  it  at  random,) 
what  literary  relic  exhibits  more  varied  and  distinct  views  of 
Roman  manners,  than  the  satire  in  which  Horace  describes  his 
journey  to  Rrundusium  ?  Not  to  mention  the  decisive  answer 
which  a  passage  in  it  furnishes  to  the  elaborate  contentions  of 
antiquaries  and  critics  as  to  the  use  of  chimneys  among  the 
Romans,  it  enables  us,  with  a  little  aid  from  geograpliy,  to  settle 
a  more  important  question  of  ordinary  life,  for  it  furnishes  us 
with  a  mode  of  comjniting  the  rate  of  travelling  from  Rome  to 
the  distant  provinces,  when  the  oliject  was  jointly  that  of 
business  and  amusement ;  a  computation  which  Gibbon*  h%8  sa¬ 
tisfactorily  deduced  from  a  critical  and  geographical  examination 
of  the  satire.  This  seems  to  have  been  about  twenty  miles  a  day  ; 
for  having  reached  Forum  Appii  only  on  the  second' night, 
a  distance  considerably  less  than  fifty  miles,  it.  is  evidcntithat 
they  did  not  proceed  at  a  quicker  rate,  though  it  might  have 
been  dune  in  one  day,  had  their  business  been  of  a  nature  that 
would  have  suffered  from  the  delay.  We  have  mentioned 'this 
circumstance  because  it  appears  to  have  esca|>ed  the  ingenious 
writer  of  the  volume  now  before  us.  iViuch  of  this  journey  was 
by  the  inland  navigation  which  then  existed  through  a  tract  of 
country  where  there  is  at  present  no  trace  of  a  canal  or  river ; 
and  amidst  a  moving  succession  of  portraitures,  the  rough 
manners  and  characteristic  humours  of  the  bargemen  of  that  day, 
are  slightly  but  pleasingly  shadowed  in  this  most  exquisite  magic 
lantern,  if  we  may  so  call  it,  of  antique  manners.  If  the  exhu¬ 
mation  of  Pompeii  by  laying  open  to  us  the  interior  of  a  Roman 
town,  miraculously  recovered  from  the  slumber  of  ages,  and 
displaying  to  the  eye  the  internal  economy  of  its  houses,  triclinea, 
baths,  lamps,  candelabra,  culinary  utensils,  and  all  the  machinery 
of  daily  life, — shops  so  perfect  that,  to  use  the  somewhat  hyper¬ 
bolical  expression  of  a  modern  traveller,  one  instinctively  looks 
behind  the  counter  *  for  the  master  or  his  journeyman if  the 
wonderful  memorials  thus  unveiled  to  us,  have  power  to  trans- 
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port  us  over  the  gulf  of  time,  uiul  to  plant  us  in  the  midst  of  « 
|K‘uple  \>ho  lived  two  thousand  years  a^o  ; — the  eaitinet  pic. 
tures  of  this  poem,  representing^  the  humours  and  character  of 
the  lower  classes  of  that  people  in  all  their  plebeian  roughness, 
and  preserving  that  hlathy  or  vernaeiilur  tliscuurse  into  which  the 
iluvour  and  strength  of  national  character  seems  often  to  subside, 
must  he  considered  by  the  unticpiary  and  tin*  scholar  as  by  no 
means  of  inferior  value.  Similar  sketches  are  wantin"  to  com¬ 
plete  the  early  outlines  of  our  own  national  history.  Chaucer's 
humour  is  general,  not  national.  Ilis  tales,  hein^  chiefly  taken 
from  foreij^ii  romances,  ‘jive  ns  scarcely  more  than  faint  sketcht's 
of  the  state  of  society  in  the  rei»n  of  the  second  and  third 
lleiirys;  and  even  the  C'anterhury  'Pale  is  a  picture  that  repre¬ 
sents  the  manners  of  France  or  of  Italy  nearly  as  vividly  as 
those  of  Kurland.  At  a  la((*r  period,  indeed,  the  French  have 
been  more  fortunate  in  Uabelais,  who  has  preserved  the  native 
energy  and  vernacular  license  of  that  tongue  fresh  and  unim¬ 
paired  in  its  oriijinal  and  unhewn  ron^hness.  This  also  has 
mrn  done  by  Horace,  in  the  intellectual  ;jladiatorship,  as 
Johnson  calls  it,  between  Sarm<*ntus  and  ^Icssiiis, —  a  contest  of 
horse- play  raillery,  half  humour  and  half  abuse  (dicteria),  the 
peculiar  punjjency  of  which,  though  almost  lost  to  our  more  fas¬ 
tidious  notions  of  humour,  seems  to  have  been  acutely  relished 
by  the  enlightened  guests  who  reclined  at  the  table  of  Cocceius. 

A  still  more  valuable  monument  is  preserved  to  us  in  the 
charming  e|)ithalamium  of  Catullus  on  the  marriage  of  M  anlius 
and  tlulia.  It  is  a  minute  detail  of  the  nuptial  ceremonies  prac¬ 
tised  by  the  Komans,  and  borrowed  from  the  Greeks.  Hut  the 
Hurd  of  Verona  has  scarcely  surpassed  in  correctness  and 
strength  of  colouring,  Homer’s  exipiisite  description  of  the 
same  rite  in  his  shiehl  of  Achilles.  Neither  of  them  seems  to 
have  mentioned  a  single  circumstance  that  does  not  still  take 
place  at  the  wedding  of  a  modern  Greek,  making  a  few  rerpiisite 
allowanct*s  for  the  change  of  religion.  I’tie  nuptial  torches 
carried  before  the  bride,  when  she  is  summoned  at  break  of  tlaVi 
the  dm'Ut  coyness  that  delays  her  steps,  the  tears  that  gush  from 
her  eyes  as  if  the  fate  of  Iphigenia  awaited  her,  are  still  prac¬ 
tised  among  the  other  symbolical  usages  of  this  ceremonial. 


‘  Claustra  pandite  janua*. 

Virgo  adest ;  viden*  ut  faces 
Splendidas  quatiunt  comas. 
Sed  iiioraris,  uhit  dies. 
Prodeas  nova  nupta. 

Tardat  ingeouus  pudor. 

Quit  tamcn  magis  audiens 
rict,  quod  ire  neccsse  sit.’ 
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•  Unbar  tlie  door,  the  gates  unfold!  .  ' 

The  ba«ldul  virgin  comes.— -Behold 
How  red  the  nuptial  torches  glare! 

How  bright  they  shake  their  splendid  hair! 

Come  gentle  bride !  The  waning  day 
Kebukes  this  lingering,  cold  delay. 

W  e  will  not  blame  thy  bashful  fears, 

Ueluctant  step  and  gushing  tears.’ 

Lamb's  Translation. 

Nor  are  the  mils  forgotten,  whicli  are  thrown  about  as  the 
bridegruoiii  proceeds ;  a  custom  allegorical  of  his  renunciation 
ol  loose  amours  and  childish  frolics.  *  On  the  arrival  of  the 
‘  wile  at  her  future  abode,  she  is  supported,*  says  an  intelligent 
Traveller,*  ‘  by  her  father  and  mother,  that  she  may  not  touch 

*  the  threshold,  though,  in  some  parts  of  Greece,  the  honour  of 
^  Utc  husband  obliges  her  to  tread  upon  a  sieve  of  leather. 

<  Should  it  not  yield  to  the  pressnre,  no  explanation  will  intiuce 

*  him  to  receive  as  his  wife,  one  whose  previous  misconduct  haa 

*  btsMi  prov(»d  by  so  infullible  a  test.’  The  formur  of  these 
customs  is  thus  alluded  to  by  Catullus. 

*  Transfer  oininc  cum  bono 
Liinen  aureolos  pedes, 

Rasilemque  subi  foreni.* 

*  Let  not  the  threshold  (omen  blest!) 

Be  w  ith  thy  golden  slipper  prest ; 

But  swiftly  spring  with  lightness  o’er. 

And  swiftly  pass  tlie  polished  door.’ 

We  have  claimed  the  indulgence  of  these  citations,  for  the 
)>urposo  of  pointing  out  the  multilarious  and  widely  scattered 
authorities,  from  which  all  our  knowledge  of  ancient  roannera 
must  he  deduced;  and  us  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  these 
authorities  implies  various  and  extensive  reading,  and  the  dili* 
gent  consultation  of  books  not  alwa)s  accessible  to  the  mere 
general  reader,  it  is  evident,  tliat  judieious  compilations  are 
ahsulutely  necessary  to  an  accurate  idea  of  Homan  manners. 
The  Author  of  the  volume  under  oiir  consideration  has  stated 
his  own  views  witli  much  good  sense  and  modesty. 

*  It,  therefore,  occurred  to  the  Author,  that  a  concise  account  of 
die  state  of  society  in  ancient  Rome,  clothed  in  plain  language,  di¬ 
vested,  as  far  us  possible,  of  Latin  terms,  and  pruned  of  all  subjects 
which  offend  against  delicacy,  could  not  fail  to  be  serviceable  to 
young  persons  of  both  sexes  who  are  completing  their  education ; 
and  might,  perhaps,  not  prove  unacceptable  to  some  of  riper  years. 
He  claims  no  other  merit  in  the  execution  of  the  task  he  has  under- 

“  Lssay  on  the  Resemblance  of  tlic  Ancient  and  Modern 
Lrecks.”  By  the  Hon.  Fred.  Douglas,  p.  11^. 
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taken,  than  that  of  having  attentively  compareil  various  autliorltiei,  | 
and  of  having  recorded  such  facta,  only,  as  are  either  incontestabU 
established,  or  generally  receiveil.  The  learned  reader  will,  indeecl, 
diai'over  some  on  which  a  dilierence  of  opinion  exists  among  the  best 
informed  commentators ;  hut  as  it  was  not  the  Author's  object  to 
enter  into  any  discussion  respecting  them,  he  has  adopteil,  without 
remark,  that  which  appeared  to  him  the  most  entitled  to  preference.  | 
It  ma^  also  he  objected,  that  many  of  the  instances  he  has  adduced  | 
are  trite  ;  that  the  quotations  from  the  poets  are  too  numerous;  and,  | 
that  he  has  omitted  some  prominent  features  in  the  Roman  ciiaracter.  | 
But,  an  historical  work  must  necessarily  contain  allusions  to  facti  | 
already  known ;  the  poets  have  only  been  introduced  when  the  author  | 
conceived  that  they  would  elucidate  the  subject  with  more  advantage 
than  he  could  himself;  and,  for  the  omission  of  scenes,  often  da* 
gusting  in  themselves,  and  from  which  neither  valuable  information 
could  be  derived,  nor  any  moral  inference  deduced,  no  apology  a 
deemed  necessary. 

‘  The  chief  matter  has  been  extracted  from  a  French  work  of  long* 
standing  reputation,  the  production  of  iVofessor  d’Arnay,  a  gentleman 
Hell  known  to  the  literary  world  in  the  department  of  the  belles  | 
letlres.  The  other  modern  works  to  which  trie  Author  is  the  most  | 
indebted,  are,  “  Kennct,”  “  l*oiter,”and  “  Dr.  Alexander  Adam,  on 
Roman  Antiquities  the  splendid  publication  of  Count  Caylus  on 
the  same  subject ;  and  the  various  commentators  on  IMiny,  Juvenal, 
and  Fersius,  amongst  whom  he  feels  bound  to  distinguish  Mr.  Gifford: 
his  other  obligations  are  generally  acknowledged  in  the  notes.’ 

*  How  far  the  Author  has  succeeded  in  the  object  he  had  in  con¬ 
templation,  it  remains  for  the  Public  to  determine,  ile  is,  himself, 
conscious  of  too  many  defects  in  the  work,  not  to  have  just  reason  to  ^ 
apprehend  the  test  of  criticism  :  but  he  will  not  deprecate  its  censure  | 
by  misplaced  apologies,  or  by  a  detail  of  difficulties  in  the  execution  I 
of  so  trifling  u  production,  although  they  who  have  experienced  the 
labour  of  compilation  will  no  doubt  admit,  that  they  are  neither  fev 
nor  easily  surmounted  ;  and  he  only  trusts  it  may  be  recollected,  thit 
he  professes  to  present  but  a  mere  outline,  which  may  yet  be  filled  up  I 
by  some  abler  band.'  I 

\\  c  are  by  no  means  indisposed  to  accord  to  him  the  praise  j 
of  having  executed  bis  (ask  with  taste  and  judgement.  Our  ani*  I 
mndversions  will  apply  to  the  unskilful  arrangement  of  li»  | 
materials,  (a  defect  wbicli  may  be  removed  in  a  future  ina*  | 
pression,)  rather  than  to  any  intrinsic  error  in  (be  8ubs(ance  I 
of  (be  work,  whicli  we  unliesi(a(ingly  recommend  as  biglilj  | 
useful  and  subsidiary  (o  (be  classical  s(uden(.  For  ins(an(t,  I 
Cbap(er  IV^  .  compreliends  (be  following  discordant  topics:  *  On  | 
the  City  of  Rome — Medical  Practice — and  Money  ;  topics  | 
Hbicb,  not  banging  togelber  by  an  unbroken  chain  of  assoa*  I 
ation,  betray  great  imskilfulness  in  their  arrangement.  Again; 
Chapter  V.  is  appropriated  to  Villas  and  Gardens;  but 
three  chapters  upon  distinct  subjects  intervene  between  Ibi* 
and  Chapters  1\.  and  X.  on  Galleries  and  Libraries,  Aque* 
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ducts  and  Ratlis,  which  are  succeeded  by  another  upon  Houses 
and  Furniture.  Surely,  the  memory  would  have  received  more 
assisliiuce  from  a  more  generic  classification  of  the  subjects,  by 
which  they  would  have  ^liiled  by  easier  transitions  into  eacli 
other.  Thus,  the  houses  of  the  Romans  ou^lit  to  have  been 
treated  in  connexion  with  their  accessories, — villas  and  {gardens, 
pilleries  and  libraries,  aqueducts  and  baths.  This  is  minor  cri* 
ticism,  it  is  true  ;  but  it  is  not  the  less  deserving  of  attention  in 
a  work  of  elementary  instruction. 

As  a  favourable  specimen  of  the  style  and  manner,  as  well  as 
of  the  ddi^ence  of  the  Author,  we  select,  principally  for  our  fair 
readers,  a  part  of  his  account  of  a  female  toilette. 

*  The  Uonian  ladies  usually  bathed  at  an  earlier  hour  than  the 
men.  Like  them,  they  generally  made  use  of  the  public  thermae, 
and  even  occasionally  practised  some  of  the  athletic  exercises  to 
which  such  places  were  adapted.  But  they  were  attended,  on  those 
occasions,  by  tlieir  own  servants,  and,  as  the  baths  afforded  the  con* 
vcnicncies  of  private  apartments,  they  sometimes  made  use  of  them 
for  all  the  purposes  of  the  toilet. 

*  Ladies  of  distinction  had  numerous  female  attendants,  to  each  of 
whom  a  separate  department  was  assigned :  thus,  one  was  the  hair¬ 
dresser,  another  had  the  care  of  the  wardrobe,  a  third  of  the  per¬ 
fumes  and  paint,  while  a  fourth  adjusted  the  robes ;  and,  instead  of 
the  indiscriminate  appellation  of  waiting-maid,  they  were  each  distin¬ 
guished  by  the  name  of  their  employment.  There  was,  also,  a  supe¬ 
rior  order,  who  formed  the  privy-council  of  the  dressing-room,  and 
whose  only  duty  was,  to  assist  at  the  deliberations  on  the  important 
business  of  decoration,  and  to  decide  on  the  contending  claims  of 
rival  fashions.  This  cabinet  w'as  composed  of  the  female  parasites 
who  attached  themselves  to  women  ot  rank  ;  and,  if  we  may  credit 
the  poets,  their  office  was  far  from  being  a  sinecure.  Juvenal,  very 
ungallantly,  accuses  the  ladies  of  his  day  of  occasional  fits  of  spleen, 
which,  he  says,  they  sometimes  vented  on  their  attendants;  anu  even 
more  than  Iiints,  that  these  little  petulancies  were,  in  some  instances, 
provoked  by  the  apprehension  of  being  too  late  to  attend  the  temple 
of  Isis — a  convenient  goddess  who  presided  over  the  mysteries  of  the 
reiule/.vous — or  by  embarrassments  thrown  in  their  way  by  the  surly 
jealousy  of  ill-bred  husbands :  and  his  translators  have  rather  height¬ 
ened  than  softened  the  colours  of  the  scene  depicted  by  the  Roman 
poet.  But  whatever  truth  there  may  have  been  in  the  original  pic¬ 
ture,  should,  in  candour,  be  attributed  to  the  prevalence  of  slavery, 
which,  by  presenting  human  nature  in  a  state  of  moral  debasement, 
and  affording  constant  opportuities  for  the  exercise  of  uncontrolled 
dominion,  must  have  insensibly  led  to  impatience  of  contradiction, 
and  irritability  of  temper.’ 

*  The  dressing-table  appears  to  have  been  provided  with  all  its 
usual  appendages,  except  that  useful  little  moaern  instrument — the 
pin.  But  its  inseparable  ornament,  the  mirror,  did  not  possess  the 
advantage  of  being  formed  of  glass,  in  lieu  of  which  plates  of  po¬ 
lished  metal  were  substituted.  That  looking  glosscs  were  wholly 
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unknown,  has  indeed  been  doubted,  on  the  authority  of  an  ancient 
autlior,  who  certainly  distinctly  alludes  to  their  having  been  made  in 
Kgypt.  But,  although  various  articles  of  glass  are  enumerated 
among  costly  pieces  of  Koman  furniture,  mirrors  are  only  mentioned 
among  plate ;  and  no  distinct  account  of  the  modern  invention  occurs 
until  tne  thirteenth  century.  Those  anciently  in  use,  are  supposed  u 
have  been  generally  of  pure  silver,  although  they  are  known  to  have 
been  also  composed  of  mixed  metal :  they  were  kept  in  cases  to 
preserve  their  polish,  and  were  oUen  sufficiently  large  to  reffect  the 
entire  ffgure. 

*  Ko  other  head-dress  was  worn  than  the  hair  variously  arranged  and 
ornamented  ;  except,  indeed,  that,  at  one  time,  a  cup,  in  the  form  of 
a  mitre,  was  in  vogue ;  but  it  soon  fell  into  disuse  with  all  but  women 
of  an  abandoned  character.  The  combs  were  of  ivory,  or  l)ox,  and 
sometimes  of  metal ;  and  a  heated  wire  was  used,  round  which  tht 
hair  was  curled  into  the  required  form.  The  most  usual  was  to  plait, 
and  roll  it  as  a  bandeau  round  the  head,  on  the  crown  of  which  it  was 
fastened  in  a  knot:  and  it  became  fashionable  to  raise  these  tresses  so 
high,  that  they  w’erc  heaped  upon  each  other  until  they  were  reared 
into  a  kind  of  edifice  of  many  stages,  where — 

*  With  curls  on  curls,  like  difTrent  stories  rise 
Her  towering  locks,  a  structure  to  the  skies.’ 

Oura’jf  Juvenal,  sat.  vi. 

False  hair  was  then  had  recourse  to ;  which  at  length  assumed  the 
form  of  a  wig;  and,  at  one  lime,  it  was  the  mode  to  dress  it  in  imi¬ 
tation  of  a  military  casque.  Tlie  curls  w’cre  confined  with  small 
chains,  or  rings  of  gold,  and  bodkins  studded  with  precious  stones. 
Fillets  of  purple,  or  white,  riband,  ornamented  with  pearls,  were  aim 
worn  on  the  head,  and  splendid  jewels  in  the  ears.  There  were  some 
decorations  for  the  heaii  which  were  considered  peculiarly  indicative 
of  female  decorum  ;  such  was  a  plain  broad  riband  with  which  some 
matrons  tressed  their  hair;  others  appertained  exclusively  to  par¬ 
ticular  families :  but  it  is  probable  that  tliesc  distinctions  were  soon 
lost,  or  confounded  in  the  maze  of  fashion.  During  the  early  part  of 
the  comroonw’calth,  ladies  never  appeared  abroad  without  a  veil ;  but 
it  was  gradually  laid  aside  as  the  reserve  of  their  manners  declined, 
and  was  eventually  only  used  for  mere  ornament,  or  convenience. 

*  Fair  hair  was  the  most  esteemed,  and  both  men  and  women  used 
to  slain  it  with  a  flaxen  dye.  Various  essences  were  used  to  perfume 
and  give  it  lustre,  and  sometimes,  it  was  powdered  with  gold  dust  to 
render  it  still  more  resplendent.  This  latter  mode  came  from  Asia. 
Josephus  says,  that  it  was  practised  by  the  Jews :  some  of  the  em¬ 
perors  adopted  it;  and  the  hair  of  Commodus  is  said  to  have  become 
so  fair  and  bright  by  its  constant  use,  that,  when  the  sun  shone  upon 
it,  his  head  appeared  as  if  on  fire.  But  the  powder  used  by  the 
nmderns  was  unknown  to  the  ancients:  their  authors  do  not  mention 
it ;  and  the  reverend  fathers  of  the  Church  make  no  allusion 
to  it  amongst  all  the  means  which  they  reproach  the  women  with 
leaving  adopted  to  heighten  their  charms;  neither  do  the  okl  ro» 
mances,  which  yet  give  such  minute  details  respecting  dress ;  nor  is 
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it  seen  in  ftny  of  the  antique  portraits,  although  the  painters  of  thosfe 
ilays  usually  copietl  the  dress  and  ornaments  as  actually  worn. 

*  If  the  hair  exacted  such  attention,  it  may  be  presumed  that  the 
face  was  not  neglected  ;  and,  indeed,  we  read  of  almost  as  many  cos- 
Dietics  as  fill  the  columns  of  a  modern  newspaper.  To  enumerate 
them  all,  would  be  as  endless,  os  it  probably  would  be  but  little  in¬ 
structive  to  the  very  able  professors  in  the  mysterious  and  important 
arts  of  personal  embellishment  of  which  the  present  age  can  boast ^ 
but  one  precious  receipt  from  the  pen  of  the  bard  who  sung  the 
“  Aft  of  Love/’  cannot,  it  is  presumed,  be,  even  now,  wholely  unin¬ 
teresting  to  the  accomplished  votaress  of  the  toilet  who  may  deign  to 
honour  these  pages  with  a  perusal : — 

•*  Vetches,  and  beaten  barley  let  them  take, 

And  with  the  whites  of  eggs  a  mixture  make ; 

Then  dry  the  precious  paste  with  sun  and  wind, 

And  into  powder  very  gently  grind. 

Get  hart’s-horn  next,  but  let  it  be  the  first 
That  creature  sheds,  and  beat  it  well  to  dust ; 

Six  pounds  in  all;  then  mix,  and  sill  them  well. 

And  think  the  while  how  fond  Narcissus  fell : 

Six  roots  to  you  that  pensive  fiow’r  must  yield. 

To  mingle  with  the  rest,  well  bruisM,  and  cleanly  peel'd. 
Two  ounces  next  of  gum,  and  thural  seed. 

And  let  a  double  share  of  honey  last  succeed. — 

\Vith  this,  whatever  damsel  paints  her  face, 

Will  brighter  than  her  glass  see  every  grace.** 

Ovid:  Art  of  Beaut Anonym, 

*  Pliny  speaks  of  a  wild  vine,  with  very  thick  leaves  of  a  pale  green, 
the  seeds  of  the  grape  of  which  w'cre  red,  and  being  bruised  with  the 
leaves,  were  used  to  refresh  the  complexion.  Fabula,  says  Martial, 
feared  the  rain  on  account  of  the  chalk  upon  her  face,  and  Sabella, 
(he  sun,  because  of  the  ceruse  with  which  she  was  painted.  The 
lame  author  mentions  a  depilatory  which  was  employed  to  eradicate 
obnoxious  hairs:  and  Plautus  alludes  to  the  use  of  rouge.  Many 
ladies  used  to  w^h  themselves  in  asses’  milk  ;  and  the  celebrated 
Poppa[?a,  the  wife  of  Nero,  bathed  daily  in  it.  This  lady,  we  are  told, 
invented  an  unctuous  paste  which  was  in  universal  esteem  as  a  sofl- 
cner  of  the  skin  :  it  w^as  spread  over  the  face  as  a  mask,  and  was  very 
generally  and  constantly  w'orn  in  the  house ;  thus  creating  a  kind  of 
domestic  countenance  for  the  husband,  while  that  underneath  was 
carefully  preserved  for  the  more  favored  admirer,  or  the  public. 

‘  The  Roman  ladies  were  extremely  careful  of  their  teetn ;  they  used 
small  brushes,  and  toothpicks :  the  latter’  sometimes  of  silver ;  but 
those  most  esteemed  were  made  of  the  wood  of  the  raastich  tree.  Of 
what,  besides  water,  they  employed  to  cleanse  them,  we  only  know, 
that  there  was  a  favourite  lotion,  which  they  received  from  Spain,  the 
chief  ingredient  in  which  was  a  liquid  that  undoubtedly  would  not 
recommend  it  to  modern  notice.  False  teeth  are  mentioned  by  both 
Horace  and  Martial,  os  being  common  in  their  time. 

*  Art  had  not,  indeed,  then  arrived  at  the  perfection  of  supplying 
the  absolute  deficiency  of  an  eye ;  but  means  were  not  wanting  to 
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encrcasc  their  lustre,  and  to  make  those  which  were  small,  or  sunk, 
appear  larger  and  more  prominent  than  they  really  were*  Tills  was 
enected  by  burning  the  powder  of  antimony,  the  vapour  of  which 
being  allowed  to  ascend  to  the  eyes,  had  the  effect  of  distending  the 
eyelids ;  or  the  powder,  and  sometimes,  indeed,  common  soot,  im 
l^ently  spread  with  a  bodkin  underneath  the  lid,  and  the  tint  which  it 
imparted  was  supposed  to  give  an  expression  of  liquid  soilness  to  the 
eye.  Pencilling  the  eyebrows  was  a  constant  practice ;  nor  was  there 
any  ignorance  of  the  effect  produced  by  a  skilfully  disposed  patch, 
or  of  any  other  of  the  numerous  arcana  by  which  the  cnarms  of  the 
person  are  heightened  and  displayed/  pp.  260 — 269. 

For  ourselves,  we  have  never  glanced  at  the  private  lives  aid 
social  manners  of  tliese  lords  of  the  earth,  without  copious  de¬ 
ductions  from  *  the  prevailing  notions  as  to  their  refinement 
Refineinent,  indeed,  is  merely  a  relative  term,  lii  contradis¬ 
tinction  to  the  wants  and  grossness  of  a  condition  wholly  uncivi¬ 
lized,  they  may  be  said  to  have  been  a  polished  people.  But 
there  was  a  barbarity  in  their  splendour,  a  coarseness  in  their 
refinements,  that  hlls  us  with  loathing  and  disgust.  The  delica¬ 
cies  of  their  table  were  estimated  by  the  sums  lavished  to  pro¬ 
cure  them  ;  and  a  side-dish  of  birds  brought  from  the  remotest 
distances,  and  rare  only  for  the  beauty  of  their  plumage  or  the 
melody  of  their  note,  was  considered  as  the  choicest  dainty.  Is 
general,  their  banquets  were  remarkable  for  clumsy  and  inelegant 
profusion,  and  calculated  rather  to  satiate  a  savage  and  undis¬ 
tinguishing  gluttony,  than  to  allure  and  bribe  a  fastidious  appe¬ 
tite.  Maltese  cranes,  peacocks,  and  other  rarities,  were  higblj 
prized,  though  no  stomach  could  digest,  and  no  palate  endure 
them.  It  was  no  tincommoii  thing,  to  take  an  emetic  iu  the 
midst  of  an  entertainment,  to  enable  the  human  hog  to  swallow 
an  additional  load  of  victuals.  8 nails  were  fattened  with  greit 
care  fur  the  Roman  table;  but  a  species  of  white  maggot  found 
in  old  timber,  was  a  peculiar  luxury.  Stewed  or  fricaseed  suck- 
ing  puppies  were  in  high  esteem.  Of  this  dish,  Pliny  says,  thst 
they  were  fit  for  the  gods  ;♦  and  a  cook  is  celebrated  in  an  epi¬ 
gram  of  MartiaPs,  for  the  skill  with  which  he  prepared  the  papf 
of  a  sow.  Water-rats  also  were  in  great  request.  But  the 
most  sumptuous  dish  was  a  white  boar,  himself  a  feast,^prop- 
ter  cottcivia  nutum. 

Enough,  |>erhaps,  has  been  said  to  excite  the  scorn  and  dif* 
gust  of  a  modern  gourmond  for  the  delicacies  of  a  Roman  table. 
There  are  other  features  in  the  social  habits  of  this  great  peopll^ 
siill  more  adapted  to  lower  our  notions  of  their  refinement 
They  were  ignorant  of  the  first  principles  of  hospitality,  the  pef* 
feet  equality  of  every  guest  who  sits  at  the  same  table  ;  for  eaA 
person  was  treated  according  to  his  rank,  and  the  unhappy  per¬ 
sons  who  sat  on  the  lower  couches,  fared  much  worse  than  tbot® 
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who  occupied  the  lii^licr.  They  were  in  high  luck  if  they  could 
get  the  fragments  of  a  hare  that  had  been  well  nigh  devoured, 
and  happy  to  compound  for  the  offal  of  the  wild  boar.  Juvenal, 
whose  good  sense  revolted  at  those  barbarous  usages,  animad* 
verts  on  them  with  bi^coming  severity. 

*  Spes  bene  coenandi  vos  dccipit :  ecce  dabit  jam 
*  *  Semesum  leporcm,  atque  aliquid  de  clunibus  apri.* 

The  best  sorts  of  wine  also  were  seldom  allowed  to  reach  the 
lower  end  of  the  table ;  a  sordid  practice,  which  Dr.  Clarke 
reprobates  as  the  custom  at  some  of  the  tables  of  the  Russian 
noVdity,  where  he  visited.  ’  But  a  practice  of  still  greater  mean¬ 
ness  prevailed.  Each  guest  provided  his  own  napkin,  and  fre¬ 
quently  sent  it  back,  crammed  with  fragments  of  the  repast,  to 
his  own  family.  *  ‘ 

The  slave  trade  existed  in  ancient  Rome,  with  every  circum¬ 
stance  of  cruelty  and  horror  incident  to  that  accursed  traffic. 
Slaves  were  exposed  as  cattle  in  the  public  market,  with  labels 
on  their  neck,  descriptive  of  their  qualities  ;  and  the  master  had 
an  absolute  authority  over  them.  The  right  of  life  and  death 
over  this  unhappy  portion  of  mankind,  was,  indeed,  restricted 
various  enactments ;  but  (be  laws  afforded'tlicm  no  protection. 
If  a  murder  was  committed  in  a  family,  the  slaves  were  put  to 
death  as  a  matter  of  course,  unless  the  actual  perpetrator  was 
diticovered  ;  and  if  their  evidence  was  requisite  in  a  court  of  law, 
the  preliminary  process  by  which  it  was  extracted,  was  that  of 
putting  them  to  the  torture.  ' 

Hut  the  great  seminaries  in  which  the  Romans  from  their 
early  youth  iiuhihed  their  lessons  of  insensibility  and  cruelty, 
were  the  amusements  of  the  circus.  Of  these,  the  combats  of 
gladiators  were  the  principal.  They  fought  with  various  wea¬ 
pons.  One  class  of  them  were  called  retiarii,  from  their  carry’- 
in^  in  one  hand  a  net  to  entangle  their  adversary,  that  they 
might  despatch  him  with  the  other.  If  the  gladiator  was 
wounded,  his  fate  depended  upon  the  will  of  the  sjiectators,  who 
pressed  down  their  thumbs  if  they  chose  to‘  save  him,  but  held 
them  up  if  it  was  their  pleasure  that  he  should  be  slain.  This 
inhuman  signal  was  not  unfrcquently  given,  and  the  miserable 
wretch,  after  receiving  bis  mortal  wound,  was  dragged  into  a 
common  receptacle  for  the  carcases  of  those  who  were  thus  but¬ 
chered  for  the  amusement  of  the  populace.  These  horrible 
exhibitions  continued  till  the  reigp  of  Constantine.  It  is  one  of 
tile  glories  of  the  Christian  religion,  to  have  abolished  theae 
dreadful  spectacles,  which,  for  nearly  seven  centuries,  had  cor- 
™ptcd  and  brutalized  the  Roman  manners ; 

— -enaollit  mores, 

Kec  sinit  esse  feros. 

VoL.  XVII.  N.  s. 
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Art.  III.  !•  Memoir t  relating  to  European  and  Asiatic  Turkey^  (Vo® 
the  Manuscript  Journals  of  Modern  Travellers  in  those  Countrici 
Edited  by  Kobcrt  Walpole,  A.M.  4to.  Price  31.  3s. 

2.  Travels  in  variotis  Countries  of  the  East,  being  a  Continuation  of 
Memoirs  relating  to  European  and  Asiatic  Turkey,  Ac.  Edited 
by  the  Hcv.  Robert  Walpole,  M.A.  4to.  pp.  xxiv,  612.  Price 
31.  38.  London.  1820. 


Travellers  in  European  or  Asiatic  Turkey  have  mmy 
obstacles  to  encounter.  A  considerable  part  of  this  yist 
empire  is  rugged  and  mountainous,  and  destitute  not  ootjof 
commodious  roads,  but  of  the  meanest  accommodations  to  re¬ 
create  or  facilitate  the  journey.  Some  spots,  and  these  too'tke 
most  beautiful  portions  of  the  country,  are  subject  to  the  dr^- 
ful  visitations  of  the  plague.  Add  to  these,  impediments,  *t)ie 
unquiet  state  of  the  Ottoman  provinces,  their  disorderly  goVd^* 
ments  and  defective  police, — the  sleepless  and'  feverish  anio^oihj 
between  the  enslaved  descendants  of  the  ancient  Grefs' m 
their  oppressive  and  insolent  masters, — the  interruption  of  iolj^« 
course  between  different  places,  occasioned  by  the  numer^ 
banditti  which  infest  them  ; — and  we  shall  be  able  to  form  8(^De 
conjecture  as  to  the  difficulties  which  have  so  long  rendei^i 
complete  or  systematic  account  of  this  interesting  part  of  ^ 
globe,  a  matter  of  hope  rather  than  of  expectation.  ^ 

It  is  to  these  causes,  diverging  indeeil  from  their  ra(^ 
cause — bad  government,  that  we  must  attribute  the  dehaseMt 
and  degeneracy  of  the  modern  Turks.'  Among  the  numerous yofti 
lately  published  concerning  Turkey  and  the  countries 
her  rule,  there  is  not  one  which  refers  us  to  their  advanc^Mt 
in  art  or  science,  or  to  a  melioration  of  their  civil  and  |M>ti(iw 
condition,  or  which  gives  us  the  slightest  reason  to  ebnet^e 
that  they  have  been  taught  to  avail  themselves  of  the  Ughls^p 
ac(^uirements  of  the  more  polished  states  of  Europe.  A,  diW 
of  innovation  keeps  the  Turkish  mind  nearly  at  the  same  1^ 
from  age  to  age ;  and  those  ebbs  and  flows  in' the  general  Ufil* 
lect  of  nations,  of  which  History  has  so  many  examples, 
wholly  unknown  in  Turkey.  They  have  also  a  summary  iiW 
unceremonious  mode  of  admonishing  their  sovereigns  to  absl^ 
from  all  changes  suggested  by  the  practice  of  Christian  counto^ 
The  apprehension  that  the  Emperor  Selim  the  ^Fhird  would  Ip* 
troduce  some  political  meliorations,  was  the  principal  |Ci^ 
which  led  to  his  deposition  and  death.  ' 

The  result  is,  that  so  long  as  this  brutal  government  9ubm 
our  general  stock  of  information  concerning  Turkgy'mm:F 
imperfect,  and  derived  from  the  contributions  of  varioua 
lers,  rather  than  the  fruit  of  researches  prosecuted  by  ipj** 
dividual.  Wc  are,  therefore,  disposed  to^cosmiehd 
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liloptcd  l)y  Mr.  Walpole,  of  colleclin*;  from  inlellij^nt  and 
learned  persons  who  have  rcccndy  visited  (hose  eountrics,  such 
extracts  from  their  diaries  or  note-books,  as  were  likely  to  illus-* 
(rate  their  ^eo^raphy,  antiquities,  and  natural  history,  their 
ancient  ^^randctir  or  present  condition  ;  subjects  which  0|>en  an 
extensive  field  of  investigation.  But  the  chief  advantage  of 
this  plan  is,  in  our  opinion,  that  we  obtain  the  actual  observations 
of  each  traveller  in  his  own  words,  the  faithful  record  of  what 
lie  himself  saw,  presented  in  a  state  of  deshabille  as  it  were  ;not 
dressed  and  triekiHi  out  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  book. 

We  have  hitherto  from  various  causes  delayed  our  notice  of 
the  former  volume  edited  by  Mr.  Walpole.  We  shall,  therefore, 
hlightly  glance  at  its  contents,  in  order  that  tbe  scholar  and 
general  reader  may  be  enabled  to  form  some  estimate  of  the  lite* 
rary  value  of  both  compilations. 

It  may  be  easily  supposed,  that  our  information  respecting 
Qiv^e  is  more  copious  Uiaii  that  which  we  have  obtained  ooncerii* 
ing  the  other  provinces  of  the  empire.  The  reason  is  obvious. 
Tbe  population  is  chiefly  Christian,  and  the  intercourse  with 
the  inhabitants  is  more  easy  than  with  a  peo^de  influenced  by 
the  pride  and  prejudice  of  Mahommedanism.  The  greater  part, 
therefore,  of  the  papers  which  compose  the  first  volume,  relate 
to  Greece,  both  within  and  without  the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  and 
the  islands  of  the  /Egean.  The  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  Mr.  Morrflt, 
Dr.  Sibthorp,  Dr.  Hunt,  the  late  Professor  Carl^e,  Mr.  Haw¬ 
kins,  Mr.  Raikes,  Mr.  Wilkins,  and  the  learned  Editor  himtjelf, 
are  the  principal  contributors.  The  first  paper  is  an  intcreslrpg 
journal  by  Mr.  Morritt  of  his  travels  through  the  district  )of 
Maina  in  the  Morea.  The  history  of  the  Mainotes  has  given 
rise  to  so  much  disquisition  and  conjecture,  and  so  little  is  known 
concerning  a  )>eople  whose  fundamental  policy  it  is  to  hold  no 
intercourse  with  strangers,  and  even  to  expel  them  from  their 
territory,  that  we  ahull  make  no  apology  for  extracting  a  short 
account  of  this  interesting  country  from  Mr.  Morritt’s  narrative ; 
first,  however,  making  a  few  remarks  upon  the  obscure  question 
of  their  origin.  Upon  this  head,  three  opinions  have  been  ad¬ 
vanced.  The  Mainotes  themselves  boast  of  their  descent  from 
tbe  ancient  Spartans.  It  is  the  designation  by  which  they  are 
known  among  themselves,  while  the  histories  of  Lycurgus  add 
I^nidas,  partly  as  saints  and  partly  as  robbers,  are  still  flgufed 
in  their  popular  traditions.  On  the  other  hand,,  the  unsparlfig 
and  universal  extermination  in  whicli'Nabis  is  said  to  hafr^  ih- 
the  whole  Spartan  race,  greatly  diminishes  the  authen- 
ticitj  of  the  claim.  Some  travellers  have  gone  so  far  as  to  deny 
^•^fhey  are  Greeks  at  all,  and  to  assert  them  to  be  the  progeny 
<N  Slavonian  robbers.  But  Villolson  remarked  the  purity /of 
'  their  Doric  dialect,  and  later  travellers  have  remarked  the  par- 
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ticular  resemblance  of  tlieir  customs  to  those  of  Greece  ;  amoni* 
Mihom,  Pouquevillc  is  no  menu  authority.  For  our  parts,  Miere 
VIC  c)ispose<l  to  hazard  an  opinion,  we  slionld  assign  their  origin 
to  the  or  the  inhabitants  of  the  sea-towns  pf 

Laconia,  who  were  separated  from  the  dominion  of  !:sparta  by 
the  rlecree  of  Augustus. 

The  Maina  is  inclosed  in  the  southern  part  of  tiie  Laconian 
peninsula,  which  is  separated  from  the  re^t  of  the  INlorea  by  a 
chain  of  nearly  impassable  mountains,  laying  between  the  gulb 
of  INlessene  and  Gythinin,  it  is  bounded  to  the  North  by  the 
Taygetus,  u  ridge  of  slip)>ery  rocks  so  bristled  with  points  an<l 
angles  as  to  render  the  gentlest  fall  on  it  highly  dangerous  ;  ami 
within  these  bulwarks,  a  race  of  Greeks  have  uniformly  braved 
the  power  of  every  nation  that  has  successively  acquired  tbe 
scej)tre  of  the  Alrida?.  The  government  of  ^laina  bears  some 
resemblance  to  that  which  once  subsisted  in  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland.  Oyer  each  district  presides  a  Capitano,  who  residm 
in  a  white  fortress  of  Italian  architecture,  and  receives  a  tithe  of 
the  produce  from  the  land  of  his  retainers.  The  chief  Capitano 
bears  the  title  of  Hey  by  virtue  of  a  ferman  from  the  Porto. 
Tht'se  chiefs  are  hereditary,  and  exercise  an  uncontrolled  jurin- 
diction  in  their  districts.  The  Mainotes  have  uniformly  re¬ 
sisted  the  payment  of  the  haratch  or  poll-tax  exacted  by  the 
Turks,  who  have  endeavoured  in  vain,  by  their  clumsy  and  ilb 
eqiiipped  forces,  to  assail  them.  On  the  arrival  of  an  enemy  by 
sea,  the  coast  is  instantly  deserted,  and  the  population,  whidi  b 
wholly  warlike,  retires  within  the  strung  holds  of  the  Taygetus. 
They  are  dexterous  in  the  use  of  the  riile,  and,  defended  by  i 
iempestiious  and  rocky  shore  to  the  South,  and  an  impenetrable 
barrier  of  prt'cipices  lo  the  North,  may  laugh  to  scorn  whole 
hosts  of  such  assailants  as  tlie  'I'tirks.  In  that  disastrous  wir 
whicii  was  stirred  up  hy  Itussia  against  the  Ottoman  power,  the 
fleets  of  the  Cupudan  Pasha  and  an  army  of  *20,000  men  at¬ 
tempted  to  subdue  them.  What  was  the  issue?  A  heap  of 
bones  near  the  tow  n  of  Cardainyle,  whitened  by  the  sun,  attested 
the  impotence  of  the  attempt. 

>V  ,e  must  acknowledge,  that  we  could  scarcely  forbear  a  stnik  I 
of  incredulity,  when  we  found  Mr.  Morritt  gravely  remarkiof^t 
that  many  of  the  Mainote  chiefs  are  sufliciently  masters  of 
ancient  lielicnick  to  read  Herodotus  and  Xenophon.  We  vel* 
ture  to  assert  with  a  confidence  not  without  foundation,  thattbej 
would  have  been  wofully  perplexed  in  interpreting  a  single  pas* 
sage  of  those  authors. 

The  laws  of  hospitality  are  held  hy  the  Mainotes  in  religioB^ 
reverence.  Travellers,  if  they  arc  fortunate  enough  to  |>eneiral^ 
into  the  country,  may  be  sure  of  the  most  cordial  welcome  wbik 
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they  stay,  and  a  safe  escort  at  their  departure.  The  Homeric 
maxim  is  not  yet  worn  out  in  that  country  : 

*  Toy  Invof  TAptovTS  »Ttorr«  TtfATUf* 

Welcome  the  coming,  speed  the  going  guest.* 

Their  religion  is  (tie  Greek  in  its  must  fantastic  form.  But  it 
is  in  the  intercourses  of  the  sexes,  that  their  character  appears  in 
the  most  favourable  I'ght.  The  women  are  neither  enslaved  nor 
secluded,  and  arc  treated  with  the  utmost  affection  and  rcs|iect. 
Conjugal  infidelity  is  extremely  rare.  A  German  fiddler  was 
imprudent  enough  to  be  rude  to  a  pretty  woman.  She  met  hit 
advaiK^es  with  u  pistol,  and  shot  him  dead  on  the  spot. 

>Ve  are  indebted  to  the  vahiable  papers  of  Dr.  Sibtborp,  though 
by  no  means  prepared  for  the  press,  for  many  important  details 
upon  the  present  state  of  Attica.  We  are  obliged  to  pass  over 
several  other  articles  of  equal  value  in  Mr.  W alpole*s  first  volume ; 
but  we  should  neglect  an  important  duty,  if  we  failed  to  recom¬ 
mend  the  perusal  of  the  learned  and  elegant  dissertation  of  Lord 
Aberdeen  upon  the  Attic  Coins.  It  confirms  us  in  the  opinion 
which  we  have  long  maintained,  that  the  Athenians  had  no  gold 
money  coined  by  themselves.  That  whicli  was  current  at  Athens^ 
was  either  the  stater  of  Persia,  or  (lie  talent  of  .^Cgina  or  Cyzicum. 
But  the  currency  of  the  Attic  silver  money,  as  the  noble  Lord 
justly  observes,  was  almost  universal.  This  was  owing  to  its 
purity ;  and  the  Attic  tetradraclim  had  in  ancient  times  as  extended 
a  circulation  as  the  Spanish  dollar  has  had  since  the  discovery 
of  the  New  World.  Those  who  arc  interested  in  this  curious 
subject,  will  know  how  to  estimate  the  truth  and  acuteness  of 
the  following  observations. 

*  One  of  the  greatest  problems  in  numismatical  difficulties,  is  the 
cause  of  the  manifest  neglect,  both  in  design  and  execution,  which  is 
invariably  to  he  met  with  in  the  silver  money  of  Athens ;  in  which 
the  affectation  of  an  archaic  style  of  work  is  easily  distinguished  from 
the  rudeness  of  a  remote  antiquity.  Different  attempts  have  been 
made  to  elucidate  the  subject.  De  Pauw  affirms,  that  owing  to  a 
wise  economy,  the  magistrates  whose  office  it  was  to  superintend  the 
coinage  of  silver,  employed  none  but  inferior  artists  in  making  the 
ile»ign,  as  well  as  in  other  branches  of  the  process ;  an  hypotheaia 
wholly  inconsistent  with  the  characteristic  magnificence  of  the  re¬ 
public.  Pinkerton  asserts,  that  it  can  only  be  accounted  for  from  the 
excellence  of  the  artists  being  such  as  to  occasion  all  the  gold  to  be 
called  into  other  countries,  and  none  but  the  bad  left  at  liome.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  explain  how  Athens  came  to  be  so  long  ho¬ 
noured  both  by  the  presence  and  the  works  of  Phidias  and  Praxitilet, 
Zeuxis  and  Apelles. 

‘  The  Attic  silver  was  of  acknowledged  purity.  The  Athenian 
merchants,  particularly  in  their  commercial  dealings  with  the  more 
distant  and  barbaroui  nationi,  appear  frequently  to  have  made  tbetr 
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payments  in  it.  'llie  barbarians  being  once  impressed  witli  tlieie^ 
notions  of  its  purity,  the  government  was  probably  afraid  materially  to_ 
change  that  style  and  appearance  by  which  their  money  was  known 
and  valued  among  them.  A  similar  procce«ling  in  the  state  of  Venice 
throws  the  strongest  light  on  the  practice  of  the  Athenians.  The 
Venetian  scchin  is  perhaps  the  most  unseemly  of  the  coins  of  modera 
Europe :  it  has  long  been  tiic  current  gold  of  Turkey,  where  its' 
purity  is  universally  and  justly  respected;  any  change  in  ita  appear 
UDCC  would  have  brought  it  into  discredit.*  Vol.  I.  p.  425. 

Wc  have  remarked  several  inaccuracies  in  point  of  typa« 
graphical  correctness,  \ihich  we  are  somewhat  atioiiished  that  so 
leariicil  an  Editor  aliouhl  have  overlooked.  At  page  321,  i 
lecythus  or  cruse  is  described,  which  *  presents  the  figures  cf 
two  horses  and  their  grooms.  It  is  entitled  Xu'kuGo;  Arvu^f^* 
whereas  the  concord  recpiires  Xs'jtuftot  ArTtxn  ;  a  trivial  ermrji 
iiuleeil,  ill  ordinary  works,  but  unpardonable  in  those  which  att 
almost  exclusively  addressed  to  the  learned. 

It  is  with  great  satisfaction,  however,  that  we  have  ohserVed 
the  more  recent  volume  to  be  wholly  exempt  from  the  incorrect 
ness  which  disfigured  the  former.  Wc  proceed  to  give  our 
readers  a  summary  view  of  its  contents ;  only  premising,  that 
they  might  have  been  much  hotter  arranged,  and  that  papers 
referring  to  the  same  country  or  subject,  ought  at  least  to  have 
been  placed  together,  even  if  a  more  artificial  classitioation  had 
not  been  adopted. 

The  first  Alemoir,  on  the  tar-springs  of  Zanto,  communicated 
by  IVIr.  Hawkins,  eoiitains  several  scientific  facts  of  singular  im¬ 
portance.  'I'liesc  celebrated  springs,  situated  in  a  morass  near 
the  South-eastern  extremity  of  the  island,  were  visited  and  tie- 
acribed  by  Herodotus  more  than  two  thousand  years  ago  ;  aad 
they  appear  to  have  undergone  no  material  change  since,  except 
that  produced  by  the  progressive  growth  of  the  peat,  which  hil 
choked  u|i  all  the  small  lakes  or  pools  described  by  that  author** 
The  springs  wliicli  produce  the  bitumen,  arc  situated  on  the  twO' 
opposite  sides  of  the  morass.  This  substance  gradually  oozing 
out  of  the  earth  below,  settles  at  the  hoitoin  of  the  pit,  vvhi^ 
serves  as  a  reservoir  for  collecting  it.  Here  the  inquisitive  tkt* 
veller,  as  in  the  days  of  Herodotus,  may  still  dip  his  tDjTtin* 
bough  into  the  water,  and  <lraw  out  the  liquid  mineral.  '  i 
Mr.  Hawkins  was  anxious  to  ascertain  whether  the  hituino# 
issiietl  out  of  the  rock  below,  or  merely  oozed  out  of  the  pcH 
in  which  it  originates  :  for  this  reason,  during  his  rcbidoiiccl  it 
Zantc  (I7t)5),  with  llie  nssislnncc  of  the  Venetian  Adiuirtl 
Corri'r,  who  t'lnployed  in  this  didicult  operation  the  most  abit* 
bodied  iiieii  ol  bis  ship’s  en'W,  be  procured  the  pit  to  be  socoifl 
pletely  drained  as  to  expose  tbe  bottom  to  view.  The  spring  of 
water  was  tbcu  observed  to  issue  from  tbe  peat  at  the  depth  tf 
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four  feet,  \?ithout  any  bitumen.  The  bottom  of  the  pit  was 
nearly  three  feet  deeper  in  the  peat  Here  some  gallons  of  bitu* 
men  had  collected  ;  but  no  particle  of  it  was  seen  in  the  sub* 
stance  of  (be  peat.  Mr.  Hawkins,  therefore,  inferred  that  it  oozes 
in  minute  portions  from  the  substratum  of  rock.  The  quantity 
of  bitumen  annually  extracted  from  this  pit,  is  about  twenty 
barrels  ;  and  its  reproductive  faculty  increases  with  the  Quantity 
taken  out.  When  first  taken  out  of  the  water,  it  is  of  the  con* 
sistence  of  honey,  and  in  colour,  opacity,  and  smell,  resembles 
melted  pitch. 

Although  in  the  present  advanced  state  of  geological  science, 
the  tar-springs  of  Zante  have  ceased  to  excite  astonishment, 
they  may  still  be  classed  among  the  rarest  phenomena  of  the 
earth.  But  they  derive,  probably,  their  chief  importance  from 
tlieir  classical  celebrity,  having  been  visited  and  described,  not 
only  by  tlie  Father  of  history,  but  by  Dioscorides,  Vitruvius,  and 
Pliny. 

Mr.  Schmeioer,  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  Hawkins,  made  the 
fubjoined  analysis  of  two  pounds  weight  of  the  saline  water. 
Sulphate  of  magnesia  •  -  00  grains. 

Sulphate  of  soda  •  •  .  40 

Selenite  -  -  -  -  10 

Muriate  of  lime  -  -  •  08 

Muriate  of  magnesia  -  -  24 

Muriate  of  soda  -  •  -  1*2 

Resinous  matter  -  ...  8 

372  loss  4  grains. 

Dr.  Sibthorp's  voyage  in  the  Grecian  seas  and  along  the 
western  shore  of  Greece,  discloses  several  interesting  botanical 
I  and  zoological  facts  relative  to  the  seven  islands  called  the 
I  Priooe’s  Islands,  about  six  leagues  from  Constantinople,  the  Dar¬ 
danelles,  Cyprus,  Lero,  Patmos,  Stenosa,  and  Argentiera.  We 
could  wish,  however,  that  the  Editor  had  not  omitted  the  list  of 
plants  inserted  in  the  original  MS.,  because  Dr.  Sibthorp's 
communication  is  almost  wholly  of  a  scientific  character. 

'  Lemnos,  we  believe,  has  been  seldom  visited.  Mr.  Walpole 
has  inserted  an  extract  from  Dr.  Hunt’s  journal,  who,  with  the 
late  Professor  Carlyle,  spent  a  few  days  on  the  island  in’  the 
course  of,  their  voyage  to  Athos.  It  proved  to  be  wholly  barren 
of  the  remains  of  its  former  greatness :  of  its  memorable  labyrinth, 
not  a  vestige  could  be  traced.  Our  classical  readers  will  no  doubt 
recollect  ibe  one  hundred  and  fifty  columns  of  this  labyrinth,  its 
nmaife  gates  and  numerous  statues.  But  ipsm  periere  ruinsp. 
For  our  parts,  we  cannot  solve  the  strange  and  inexplicable 
problem,  that  a  place  so  celebrated,  from  the  fabulous  ages  down 
to  the  time  of  Strabo,  should  not  present  to  the  eye  of  the  ant!- 
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qutryi  one  Taluable  vestige  of  ancient  art.  We  are  not,  indead, 
surprised,  that  the  caverns  uf  Vulcan  and  his  Cyclops  were  no 
longer  discernible;  but,  that  not  one  Pelasgic  fortress,  or  Duricor 
Ionic  edifice,  the  Hork  of  Athenian  or  Carian  colonists,  nay,  that 
not  to  much  as  an  ancient  medal,  if  as  to  be  found  in  the  whole 
range  of  the  island,  has  considerably  perplexed  us.  We  can  as¬ 
sign  no  other  cause  for  the  desolation,  than  the  volcanic  com- 
position  of  the  island  ;  and  we  are  induced  to  infer,  therefore, 
that  the  true  *  fiCinniaii  ills’  Ar( i*n%  xaks,  have  been  volcanoei 
and  eartbipiakes. 

We  were  much  disappointed  at  perceiving  so  jejune  a  notice 
of  tlie  ruins  of  Nicopolis,  visited  by  Dr.  Sibthorp,* — the  Cele- 
brateil  city  fotinded  by  Augustus  in  commemoration  of  liis  ActiftS 
victory, — and  not  a  syllabic  dedicated  to  the  elucidation  of  the 
geographical  mystery  in  which  the  relative  site  of  Actiutn  and 
its  bay  are  still  involved.  But  the  learned  Doctor  thought  more 
of  a  lichen  or  a  moss,  than  of  aqueducts  and  tliernnc,  or  of  Strabo 
and  Pausnnias.  It  is  remarkable,  how  tlie  ruling  passion  breaks 
out  in  a  thorongli-bred  botanist.  The  ruins  of  the  amphitheatre 
at  Nico|Kdis,  are  the  most  perfect  relics  of  an  ancient  theatre  now 
existing ;  every  part,  even  to  the  proscenium,  being  nearly  per* 
feet  It  excites,  however,  no  other  observation  than  (he  follow- 
ing  : 

*  There  are  considerable  remains  of  a  theatre.  I  gathered  on  the 
walls  of  it  the  Asploniuin  Hcraionitis.  Near  the  gate-way  I  observed 
tlie  Celtis  Australis.’ 

When  Dr.  Sibthorp  was  at  Zanic  (1795),  (lie  island  wm 
under  the  Venetian  goveriiineiit.  lie  describes  in  the  strongest 
terms,  the  depravity  and  licentiousness  of  its  manners,  it  U 
pleasing  to  uii  I'inglisliman,  to  reflect  that  these  disorders  were 
repressed,  when  it  passed  under  the  protection  of  the  British 
government.  The  following^  sketch  of  its  former  condition, 
will  enable  our  readers  to  estimate  the  amount  of  the  blessings 
which  have  been  thus  conferred  upon  that  beauteous  island. 

‘  The  great  object  of  the  republic  of  Venice  is  to  provide  for  iu 
poor  nobility.  The  proveditur  uf  Zante  exercises  his  oflice  for  three 
years,  and  then  carries  oH  from  6  to  ^iO,00o  scchins.  Part  of  this  ii 
made  by  fines  or  liberation  money,  that  is  the  money  paid  by  ai* 
minals  to  escape  from  prison  ;  and  the  Zantiotc,  not  flnuing  the  sword 
of  justice  lodged  in  the  hands  of  an  active  government,  becomes  hit 
own  executioner,  and  makes  no  distinction  in  the  measure  of  crimes. 
Hence  the  massacres  which  disgrace  the  island,  and  carry  off  the 
flower  of  the  Zantbie  youth.  So  low  is  the  estimate  of  murder,  thsf 

piastres  are  considi  red  as  the  price  of  blood.  **  1  would  shoot  ytMh'* 
says  one  Zantiote  to  another,  **  but  1  have  not  30  piastres  to  pay 
your  skin.”  During  my  stay  at  Zante,  1  henrd  frequently  the  dia^ 
charge  of  hre-arros  in  the  streets,  and  was  informed  of  severtl 
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niurders.  The  idea  of  consumption  befn^  contapo^s,  is  very  pr^ 
Valent  at  Zante.  A  sick  person  accidentally  discovered  that  his 
lirothef  had  died  of  a  consumption,  and  the  malady  had  been  care¬ 
fully  concealed  from  him  by  the  doctor.  The  patient  enrq^d  at  the 
supposition  of  his  having  caught  the  disorder  from  his  brother,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  not  being  advised  of  it,  loaded  his  pistols,  uud  when  the 
doctor,  in  one  of  his  visits,  approached  the  bed  side  of  his  patient,  the 
latter  discharged  the  contents  into  his  body.  This  happened  while  • 
the  philanthropic  Howard  was  nt  Zante,  who  was  shocked  with 
horror  at  the  scene.*  V^ol.  II.  pp.  104,  105. 

Tile  most  interesting  portion  of  this  voKinie,  is  the  selection 
from  the  papers  of  the  late  lamented  Mr.  Browne,  who  fell 
a  victim  to  his  aeal  in  the  prosecution,  of  geographical  dis¬ 
covery  ;  a  science  whose  bounds  have  been  considerably  ex¬ 
tended  by  his  labours.  An  account  of  the  murder  of  this  un* 
fortunate  traveller,  lias  already  appeared  in  our  journal, 
as  related  by  Sir  Robert  Ker  Porter  in  his  Persian  travels. 
But  the  biographical  memoir  of  Mr.  Browne  which  Mr.  Walpole 
has  inserted  in  the  volume  before  us,  is  an  invaluable  contri- 
Inition.  We  learn  that  it  is  from  the  pen  of  the  same  accom¬ 
plished  writer  to  whom  the  public  is  already  indebted  for  the 
life  of  Mr.  Mungo  Park.  Need  we  inenlioii  the  name  of  Mr. 
Wishaw  ?  We  can  present  our  readers  only  a  concise  abstract 
of  it. 

William  George  Browne  was  born  in  Lioiulon  in  170S.  His 
education  was  private,  till  he  went  to  Oxford,  where  he  applied 
himself  with  great  diligence  to  classical  reading,  and  went  care¬ 
fully  through  the  whole  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  historians.  He 
t(M)k  also  a  wide  range  in  general  literature,  ^iuch  was  his 
industry  nt  this  time,  that  he  read  from  twelve  to  fifteen  hours 
a  day.  After  the  usual  period  of  academical  residence,  it  was 
necessary  to  think  of  some  plan  for  his  future  life.  I'hc  instinct 
of  adventure,  and  a  certain  passion  for  enterprise,  at  tirst  sug¬ 
gested  to  him  the  army  ;  but  a  little  retiection  convinced  him 
how  ill  he  was  suited  by  character  and  habit  for  snch  a  pro¬ 
fession.  He  for  a  short  time  attempted  the  study  of  the  law, 
but  resolved  at  last  to  content  himself  with  his  small  patrimony, 
which  he  lived  afterwards  without  any  regular  employment. 

He  improved  himself  in  modern  languages,  and  acquired 
a  correct  taste  for  the  fine  arts.  Botany,  chemistry,  and  mine- 
ralogy,  which  wefe  afterwards  of  the  greatest  use  to  him  in  bis 
travels,  he  also  cultivated  with  great  assiduity.  From  a  very 
early  periwi,  he  felt  anxious  to  distinguish  himself  us  an  ex- 
plortMT  of  remote  countries,  and  had,  from  liis  youth,  been  a  dili¬ 
gent  reader  of  Travels ;  but  it  was  the  publication  of  Bruce*» 
^k  on  Abyssinia,  that  gave  the  immediate  impulse  to  bis  long 
cheriihcd  ambitton.  He  became  im|nitieut  to  follow  the  same 
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oouraet  and  Uo  strugi^le  with  the  same  difficulties.  He  rcad^ 
likewise  at  the  same  time,  and  with  similar  emotions,  the  proi" 
oeedings  of  the  African  Association,  then  first  published  ;  a  book 
abounding  with  new  and  interesting  views  of  the  vast  continent 
of  Africa,  and  opening  an  unbounded  held  for  ret^arch  and 
enterprise,  lie  was  now  determined  to  attempt  a  passage  into 
the  interior  of  Africa,  and  a  paper  which  he  has  Im  upon  this 
subject,  thus  shortly  describes  liis  own  idea  of  the  physical  and^^ 
moral  qualities  requisite  for  the  undertaking:  ‘  Among  them- 

*  quisites  for  uiy  journey,  of  which  self-examination  induced ‘ms ^ 

*  to  believe  myself  {lossessed,  were,  a  good  constitution,  wh*^l 

*  though  far  from  robust,  was,  1  knew,  capable  of  enduringj 

*  fatigue  and  change  ;  steadiness  to  my  purpose,  and  inu(£ 

*  indifiiTcnce  to  personal  accommodations  and  enjoyments  ;|to»  j 

*  gether  with  a  degree  of  patience  which  could  endure  reven^ 

*  and  disappointments  without  murmuring.*  ^ 

In  1701,  Mr.  Browne  left  England,  and  after  residing 

months  at  Alexandria,  he  proceeded  westward  into  theDesert^j^^ 
explore  the  unknown  site  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  .Ammoi^^ 
For  this  purpose  he  proceeded  to  the  Oasis  of  Siwah;  but,  am^ 
experiencing  great  difficulty  and  danger  from  the  inhabitaoi^ 
and  finding  natlung  satisfactory  as  to  the  object  of  his  searcb^^ 
he  returned  early  in  1792  to  Alexandria.  .  He  afterwardil, 
visited  Rosetta,  Damietta,  and  the  Natron  Lakes,  and  esta:^ 
blished  himself  for  some  time  at  Cairo,  where  he  applied  with 
redoubled  diligence  to  the  Arabic  language  and  the  study, ^Ot 
Oriental  customs  and  manners.  Having  sailed  up  the  Nile, 
far  as  the  celebrated  ruins  of  Thebes,  he  visited  Syene,  tbi^ 
ancient  boundary  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  the  famous  ca^« 
racts  of  that  river.  Hence  he  endeavoured  to  penetrate  into, 
Nubia,  but  a  war  having  broken  out  between  the  Mamaldks  oC 
Upper  Egypt  and  a  neighbouring  chief,  no  }>erson  was  sufTerell 
to  pass  into  that  country  from  Egypt,  and  he  was  reluctandfi 
obliged  to  abandon  all  hopes  of  reaching  Abyssinia  during  itb^| 
season.  At  Geiine  on  the  Nile,  recollecting  the  striking  de,<!| 
scription  given  by  Bruce  of  Uie  great  quarries  between  tbw 
plaro  and  the  Red  Sea,  he  directed  his  course  thither  by 
journey  of  considerable  danger,  and  performed  it  in  safety  bl 
meant  of  a  successful  assumption  of  the  Oriental  dress,  an4 
manners.  Ilia  curiosity  was  amply  rewarded  by  those  immeii^ 
excavations  formed  in  the  earliest  ages,  from  which  the  jgreajl 
Egyptian  monuments  were  obtained,  and  which  furnished  stalqf;^ 
and  columns  to  Rome  in  her  wealthy  and  luxurious  days,,. 

Having  now  seen  the  whole  of  Egypt,  he  began  to 
plan  for  visiting  the  interior  of  Africa.  He  deter  mined, 
ever,  to  limit  his  views  to  Abyssinia,  and  to  go  aurefully, 
with  geogrmpliical  exactness,  over  the  ground  ttravcrsi^d^ky* 
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Bruce.  But  insunnowntablc  obstacles  still  opposing  hia  journey 
ilirou^b  Nubia,  Mr.  Bronrne  thought  be  bad  no  alternative  but 
to  accompany  the  great  Soudan  caravan  to  Dnr-Fdr,  a  Mahoro- 
mct'an  country  nest  of  Abyssinia,  whence  be  might,  os*  there 
was  reason  to  believe,  penetrate  into  Abyssinia,  and  obtain  some 
iniorination  os  to  that  unknown  branch  of  the  Nile,  which  had 
occiipitMl  so  much  of  his  attention.  At  any  rate,  it  was  a  new 
track,  wholly  untrodden  by  European  travellers. 

The  caravan  left  Egypt  in  May  1703,  the  hottest  season  of 
the  year,  the  thermometer  being  occasionally  during  the  journey, 
1:0  in  the  shade;  and  after  inconceivable  hardships  it  reached 
Bar-Fdr  in  July.  Here  he  was  treated  by  the  reigning  sove¬ 
reign  with  the  utmost  harshness  and  cruelty  ;  a  circumstance 
wliTch,  combined  with  the  fatigues  of  his  journey  and  the  eifects 
of  tlie  rainy  season,  produced  a  dangerous  and  alarming  illness, 
from  wliich  lie  slowly  recovered.  Not  being  permitten  to  quit 
ilie  country,  plundered,  too,  of  the  greater  part  of  his  effects,  he 
rtSi^ncd  himself  to  his  fate,  and  cultivated  an  intercourse  with 
the  principal  inhabitants,  by  means  of  which  he  obtained  such 
a  knO\f ledge  of  the  Arabic  dialect  which  prevailed  there,  as  to 
imrtakc  of  their  society  and  conversation.  For  more  than  two 
years,  he  remained  an  inefTeclual  suitor  for  leave  to  depart.  It 
if  wonderful  that  in  this  dreadful  state,  surrounded  by  dangers, 
and  hopeless  of  escape,  his  health  and  spirits  did  not  desert  him. 
That  in  such  a  state  of  accumulated  suffering,  he  collected  much 
curious  and  minute  information  respecting  the  country,  can  be  at¬ 
tributed  only  to  that  invincible  serenity  and  firmness  of  mind, 
which  exalt  him  above  the  most  distinguished  travellers. 

At  length,  he  obtained  permission  to  quit  Dar-FQr,  after 
a  constrainetl  residence  of  three  years,  and  returned  in  the 
Hpring  of  1790,  to  Egypt.  He  resided  at  Cairo  till  the  De¬ 
cember  following,  when,  having  visited  Syria,  Palestine,  Aleppo, 
and  Damascus,  be  proceeded  through  Asia  Minor  to  Constan¬ 
tinople,  where  he  arrived  in  December,  1797,  and  proceeded 
tiicnee  by  Vienna,  Berlin,  and  Hamburgh,  to  Englano,  after  »o 
absence  of  nearly  seven  years.  In  1800,  he  published  hie  wcork,^ 
under  the  title  of  Travels  in  Africa,  Egypt,  and  Syria,  from 
year  1792  to  1798.  It  exciteil  much  expectation,  and  the 
Author  had  spared  no  pains  to  fit  it  for  the  public  eye ;  bnl 
never  became  popular.  He  had  adopted  an  erroneous  theory 
of  style;  his  composition  was  abrupt,  artificial,  and  affiK)ted>V‘ 
some  of  the  passages  in  his  work  offended  against  good 
others  against  strict  morality.  *  It  was  written,’  says  bis  Bio¬ 
grapher,  *  with  a  certain  coldness  and  languor,  and  was  defi- 
’  cient  not  only  in  that  spirit  with  which  great  enterprises  ought 

*  tp  be  described,  but  in  those  picturesque  touches  which  give 

*  life  and  reality  to  a  book  of  Travels.’  It  contained,  liowcnsn 
uiueb  new  and  valuable  iuformatioii ;  and  many  of  the  details 
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concrrnini^  Kijypt  were  then  hiijMy  intercstm*;.  It  is  tlili 
which  constifiitcs  the  essential  merit  of  Mr.  Hrowne’s  work. 
As  to  its  ‘'coi^rapiiical  accuracy,  31ajor  Rcniiel’s  testimony  i$ 
full  and  explicit. 

lie  had  no  sooner  completed  this  publication,  than  he  pre¬ 
pared  for  another  journey.  In  1800,  he  visited  Athens  and 
Smyrna,  and  subsequently  Cairo,  where  he  passed  the  winter  of 
that  year.  Early  in  180*2,  he  went  to  Salonika,  explored  Mount 
Athos,  and  afterwards  sojourned  for  several  months  at  Venice. 
In  1803,  he  employed  a  considerable  time  in  viewinij^  the  anti¬ 
quities  of  Sicily.  On  his  return  to  London,*  he  arrant^ed  the 
materials  collected  duriu!^  these  expeditions,  but  afterwards 
abandoned  the  desiffii  of  publishinjj^  them  ;  from  what  motives, 
is  not  apparent.  The  extracts  from  his  papers  contained  in 
Mr.  Walpole’s  second  volume,  were  taken  from  the  MS.  which 
he  prepared  for  this  purpose. 

Hut  he  was  not  idle.  Oriental  and  classical  literature  em¬ 
ployed  the  greater  part  of  his  day.  lie  mixed  little  in  j^encnl 
society,  leatlinj;  the  life  of  a  retired  scholar  in  the  vast  solitude 
of  the  metropolis.  His  friendships  were  founded  upon  similarity 
of  studies  and  pursuits.  The  late  amiable  and  excellent  Mr. 
Tennant,  a  person  hii^hly  distinguished  for  his  cheuiical  and 
literary  attainments,  was  among  the  most  intimate  of  his 
associates :  he  had  a  sini^ular  fondness  for  Oriental  literature, 
and  felt  peculiar  gratification  in  Mr.  Browne’s  society.  By 
strangers,  however,  the  character  of  this  accomplished  traveller 
was  apt  to  be  misunderstood.  Whether  from  temperament  or 
from  uctpiired  habit,  he  was  unusually  grave  and  silent,  and,  in 
general  society,  he  was  cold  and  repulsive.  For  some  time, 
even  with  Mr. 'remiaiit,  he  would  remain  gloomy  and  thoughtful; 
but  after  indulging  hims.  lf  a  few  niiiuites  with  his  ))ipe,  his 
countenance  hiightened,  ami  he  discoursed  in  a  livtdy  and  pictu- 
rescpie  manner  on  the  subjects  of  his  travels.  Iii  a  letter  written 
by  Mr.  'renuant  to  an  intimate  friend  soon  after  ho  had  received 
the  account  of  Mr.  Browne’s  death,  ‘  1  recall,’  he  says,  ‘  with 
‘  a  melancholy  pleasure  the  Socten  Arabicpp  which  I  have 
‘  so  often  passed  with  him  at  the  .\dclphi,  where  1  used  to  go 
‘  whenever  I  found  myself  gloomy  or  solitary  ;  and  so  agrec- 
‘  able  to  me  were  those  soothing,  romantic  evening  coiiver- 
‘  sations,  that,  after  ringing  his  bell,  1  used  to  wait  with  great 
^  anxiety,  fearful  that  he  might  not  be  at  home.’ 

After  passing  several  years  in  lx)ndoii,  his  ruling  passion 
returned,  and  he  meditated  new  expeditions,  ^lany  projecti 
suggested  themselves,  but  he  at  length  fixed  upon  the  Tartar 
city  of  Samarcand  and  the  central  region  of  Asia  around 
it.  In  the  summer  of  1812,  he  departed  from  England, 
and  at  the  close  of  the  year,  proceeded  from  Constantinople  to 
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Smyrna,  where  he  establUhed  biuiaelf  for  some  time.  In  1813t 
he  iravellcii  in  a  North-easterly  direction  through  Asia  Minor 
and  Aril  enia,  and  arrived  on  the  1st  of  June  at  Tabreea  on  the 
Irontiers  of  Persia.  Mr.  Browne  remained  there  several  v/^vks, 
and  received  from  Sir  Gore  Ouseley  every  aid  toward  the  pi*o- 
Kccution  of  his  meditated  journey  into  Tartary.  Having  at 
lens^tli  completed  his  preparations,  he  took  his  departure  for 
Tehraun,  intending  to  proceed  from  that  capital.  What  sub¬ 
sequently  happened,  can  be  known  only  from  the  testimony  of 
those  who  accompanied  him.  After  some  days,  both  the  servants 
returned  with  an  account,  that,  at  a  place  near  the  river  Kizil 
Ozan,  about  120  miles  from  Tehraun,  they  had  been  attacked 
by  bonditti,  that  Mr.  Browne  had  been  dragged  a  short  distance 
from  the  road,  where  he  was  plundered  and  murdered,  but  they 
were  sutlered  to  escape.  The  soldiers  who  were  despatdied  with 
orders  to  search  for  Mr.  Browne*s  remains,  and  to  make  strict 
search  for  the  assassins,  reported  on  their  return,  that  they  bad 
failed  in  hoth  objects,  but  that  they  had  fully  ascertained  the  fact 
of  IMr.  Browne's  death,  and  had  found  some  portion  of  bis 
clothes :  they  added,  that  they  believed  the  body  to  have  been 
abandoned  to  beasts  of  prey. 

In  bis  person,  Mr.  Browne  was  thin,  of  a  dark  complexion, 
and  pensive  countenance.  He  was  remarkable  for  the  steadi¬ 
ness  of  bis  altucbments,  and  tbe  warmth  of  bis  friendships; 
though  far  from  allUient,  be  was  yet  liberal  and. generous ;  and 
(what  is  very  important  in  reference  to  bis  character  as  a  tra¬ 
veller)  a  man  of  exact  and  punctilious  veracity.  He  had  no 
brilliuncy  of  parts;  but  he  was  an  intense  student.  As  an  Ori¬ 
entalist,  he  may  he  ranked  among  the  most  learned  in  that  branch 
of  letters:  in  his  familiar  ac(|uaintancc  with  Eastern  manners, 
he  was  unrivalled.  It  was  this  which  enabled  him  to  personate 
the  Oriental  character  with  such  rare  exactness  and  }>ropriety. 
Although  a  good  scholar,  he  was  deficient  in  taste ;  and  an  am¬ 
bition  to  shine  betrayed  him  into  perpetual  faults  as  a  writer. 

‘  The  affectation  of  his  style,*  says  Mr.  Wishaw,  ‘  formed  a 

*  singular  contrast  to  the  simplicity  of  his  manners  and  conver- 

*  sation.’  Another  of  his  peculiarities  was  his  enthusiastic  ad¬ 
miration  of  Oriental  life,  acquired,  no  doubt,  partly  from  long 
residence  in  the  East,  and  partly  arising  from  the  natural  tran- 
(^uillity  and  repose  of  his  disposition.  It  had,  indeed,  a  con¬ 
siderable  effect  on  bis  understanding,  since  it  produced  Uie  para¬ 
doxical  dissertation  at  the  end  of  his  Travels  in  Africa,  in  which, 
after  an  elaborate  comparison  between  the  Eastern  and  the  Euro- 


|>ean  nations,  as  to  wisdom,  morality,  and  happiness,  he  gives 
his  decided  preference  to  the  former  ! 

On  opening  his  will,  a  paper  in  his  hand-writing  was  found 
enclosed,  containing  a  remarkable  passage  from  Pindar,  expresr 
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W¥e  of  that  ijencroiis  ambition  and  contempt  of  dancfer.  ttd 
death,  which  are  the  inapiring  principles  of  all  «^reat  eiitorpria^. 
His  most  intimate  friends  were  scarcely  aware  of  those  power^l 
but  deep  feelings  which  the  habitual  reserve  and  coldness  of  hh 
character  effectually  concealed  from  observation. 
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Wc  make  no  apology  for  having  thus  imparted  to  our  reatht^ 
the  substance  of  this  interesting  piece  of  biography,  whiirlt  iaiUr 
sketch  of  no  common  hand,  and  the  product  of  a  mind  wbidi 
knew  how  to  temper  the  warmth  of  private  friendship  by'a  stviet 
reppird  of  what  is  due  to  truth  and  to  justice.  From  ^  {11^. 
Browne’s  journey  in  1808  through  Asia  Minor,  we  >Tctraet‘1lfe 
following  passage  illustrative  of  the  manners  of  a  tribe  Kifle 
known  to  Europeans.  *  '  '  jiK:i.  nj44 

‘  Erakli  is  agreeably  situated  in  the  midst  of  gardens  full  of  friiil' 
forest  trees.  About  40  minutes  from  the  city,  begins  the  ascent  of 
mountainous  ridge,  a  continuation  of  Taurus.  It  took  us  five  houri  ^ 
reach  the  summit.  A  little  further  we  came  to  a  small  village, 
which  was  an  acre  or  two  only  of  cultivated  land.  The  Turkm^ 
with  their  flocks,  dwelling  under  tents,  inhabit  this  almost  inaccessible 
region.  The  air  is  cool  and  salubrious,  and  pellucid  springs  givg  ^irit 
and  animation  to  the  scene.  * 

u  «  «  .  •  0  !\pcvrvq 

*  In  my  visits  to  the  Turkman  tents,  1  remarked  a  strong  conlraftt  be* 

tween  their  habits  and  those  of  the  lledouin  Arabs.  With  the  latter, 
rights  of  hospitality  are  inviolable :  and  while  tlie  host  possesses  a  raka, 
be  feels  it  his  duty  to  furnish  half  of  it  to  his  guest.  The  TurkiitMti4itlivi 
nothing  spontamnmsly,  and  if  he  furnish  a  httlc  milk  or  butter,  it  iinU 
an  exorbitant  price.  With  him  it  is  a  matter  of  calculation,  wbctherdi^ 
compendious  profit  of  a  single  act  of  plunder,  or  the  more  ignoU^ 
custom  of  receiving  presents  from  the  caravans  for  their  secure  passagt, 
be  most  advantageous.  I'hc  Arab  values  himsi'lf  on  his  Aash  ue  mjA, 
that  is,  bis  (H'digrec  ;  the  Turkman  on  his  personal  prowess.  With  tke 
former,  civility,  reqiiirc's  that  salutations  be  protracted  to  satiety ;  tlielaiicr 
scarcely  ri’plies  to  a  Salam  aUikutn.  Mji  i 

♦  ♦  *  *  *  ♦  Vna.sfli 

*  The  dn*ss  of  the  Turkmans  consists  of  a  largo  striped  aiid;i*rt^ld 
turban,  fastened  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  themselves;,  or  soiiu4iiiMS 
of  a  simple  bigh-crowncd  cap  of  white  felt.  A  vest,  usually  .'white, 
is  thrown  over  the  shirt:  the  Agas  superadd  one  of  cloth; 
general,  they  approximate  to  the  dress  of  the  capital.  But  tlie  conup<>B 
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|)«opl«  wear  a  short  jacket  of  various  colours.  A  cincture  is 
sahly  nea‘ssary,  in  which  arc  fixed  jui  enormous  yatagan,*  and  a  |>ulol. 
AJany  of  them  wear  half-bools,  red  or  yellow,  luced  to  the  Ipg.  The  (e- 
maie  dress  is  a  coloured  vest,  and  a  piece  of  white  cotton  over  the  head, 
covering  part  of  the  face.  They  arc  masculine  and  active,  performing 
ail  the  harder  kinds  of  labour  a'quired  by  the  family.  Their  features 
arc  good,  but  not  pleasing.  The  men  are  muscular,  tall,  straight,  and 
active.  Their  teeth  are  while  and  regular;  their  eyes  piercing;  their 
complexions  clear,  but  sun-burnt.  In  a  word,  they  have  every  thing 
denoting  exhauslless  health  and  vigour  of  body.  A  general  resemblance 
is  visible  betwixt  them  and  the  populace  of  Constantinople :  but  the 
Utter  appear  effeminate  by  the  comparison.  Every  action  and  every 
motion  of  the  Turkmans  is  marked  with  dignity  and  grace.  Their  lan¬ 
guage  is  clear  and  sonorous,  but  less  sofi  than  that  of  the  capital ;  ex- 
prewingi  as  may  be  conceived,  no  abstract  ideas,  (for  which  the  Turkish 
u  indebted  to  the  Arabic  alone,)  but  fitted  to  paint  the  stronger  passions, 
press  in  die  most  concise  and  forcible  manner,  the  inandatea  of 
authority*  Their  rtchca  consist  of  cattle,  horses,  arras,  and  varioas 
Ud>iUroeiUa.  How  Umcutable  to  think,  that  with  persona  so  interesting, 
and  a  character  so  energetic,  they  unite  such  confirmed  habits  of  idlentas, 
vioience,  fraud,  and  treachery  !  From  the  rising  of  the  sun  till  his  dii- 
appearance,  the  males  are  employed  only  in  smoking,  conversing,  in¬ 
specting  their  cattle,  or  visiting  their  acquaintance.  They  watch  at 
night  for  the  purpose  of  plunder,  which  among  them  is  honourable  in 
proportion  to  the  ingenuity  of  the  contrivance,  or  the  audacity  of  the  exe¬ 
cution.  Their  families  are  generally  small,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  their  numbers  are  not  increasing.  But  my  experience  among 
them  was  too  short  to  enable  me  to  point  out  the  checks  which  operate 
to  counteract  the  natural  tendency  to  multiply.*  pp.  125 — 128. 

The  following  anecdote  is  characteristic  of  Mr.  Browne*s 
promptitude  and  expertness  in  oriental  customs. 

*  i  embarked  in  a  small  boat  with  several  passengers  for  Larneka  in 
Cyprus.  None  of  the  company  departed  from  the  rules  of  civility  and 
mutual  forbearance,  but  a  Oerwish.  The  order  to  which  he  belonged 
was  one  of  the  strictest;  yet  many  individuals  who  arc  members  of  it 
unite  great  profligacy,  vulgarity,  and  insolence,  with  pretensions  to  su¬ 
perior  sanctity,  and  gross  worldliness  and  servility  with  extraordinary 
professions  of  devotion  and  self-denial.  This  man  talked  incessantly  in 
a  very  forward  and  irrational  manner,  and  occasionally  threw  out  bints 
that  he  suspected  me  to  be  a  Christian,  declaring  at  the  same  time,  how 
much  he  despised  and  hated  infidels.  His  pointless  satire  1  bore  patiently, 
reserving. roy  reply  for  a  proper  occasion.  Being  one  day  together  at 
^e  table  of  the  Custom-house  officer,  the  Derwish  suddenly  left  off  ear¬ 
ing,  and  looking  directly  at  roe,  said,  **  La  ilia  ila  uZ/aA’*— There  is  no 
utWr  god,  but  God :  to  which  I  instantly  replied  in  a  checrfiil  tone, 

•  A  sword  with  a  broad  blade,  concave,  and  cutting 'with  one  edge 

QesHy  straight  and  inclining  in  a  contrary  direction  to  the  sabte. 

•  .  .  .. 
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**  IWMnkwnmed  aluluhu  iu  niUiuli^ui4d''cy^\ml^l9hwniethtU  I 

vani  anti  his  aii)\)iis>^(lor ; — tiDtl  I  immviiulll)  uJiicJ,  **  I 

fallur  Durwuli,  on  hiutfing  the  v^circi  prufesKihin  .uf  L^Uu) 
from  )our  tongue  ;  but  I  should  Ik‘  still  better  pleased  at 
the  faith  {lOii  place  in  your  heart.  God  built  the  Islam  on 
but  of  the  tivc  you  possess  not  one.  Voii  receive  aims,  and  never  giv|^ 
your  knees  art*  bent  at  table,  birt  never  on  the  cnr|>et  of  prayCr^  ^)Qfl 
abstain  from  t^>d  only  when  no  one  will  give  it  to  you.  Yotir  aMunaoi 
are  performed  with  dust  insteuil  of  water  ;  and  your  pilgrimage  has  oi!j 
been  from  iho  ‘I’ekid  to  the  brothel.  You  drink  no  wine,  but  you  kid 
drunk  with  opium  ;  and  your  embroidereil  capi  instead  of  being^acroth 
t>faanctity,i8  a  badge  of  folly.  With  such  morals,  any  marriage  M 
you  could  contract,  would  not  be  a  inarriagt*,  but  a  repetition  ol'  tUe  ‘«Nb 
suality  to  which  you  are  accustomed ;  and  if  anyone  of  tho  true  bt* 
IWvcrs  here  should  consent  to  give  you  his  daughter  in  marriage,  b  kn 
couteiit  to  U'ur  all  the  obloquy  that  you  can  utter  tor  a  week'IU  coniN^ 

It  may  bu^oppo>cd,.il)at  i  did  not  venture  to  talk,  on  in  tiiia.stMio,  wkln 
uui  having  4)revLously  ascertained  in  what  degree  ol  estimatiuQdfbi 
Derwisii  was  held  by  the  rest  of  the  company.;  and  far.jyym  tklMi^ 
bis  part,  they  acknowledged  by  their  loud  laughter  the.  justice 
repruoj.’  pp.  138,  9. 

Mr.  Uro\>'pd  rcaided much  at  Constantinople, and  his  inqinsiAli 
raind  of  course  collected  cou.sulerable  information  upon  fllthjeoti 
ivhicU  loss  diligent  ubservors  have  passed  over  unnoticed. 
thuughyve  arc  by  uo  u)caus  disposed  to  derogate  from  Mr,  Brqwkcb 
qualiticatiuns  us  an  uhservant  traveller  and  acute  geographer, 4U)^ 
are  >viUiiu^.  to  ul|o\v  that  Major  Ucnugl's  testimony <  4$ 
merits  of  his  Travels  in  Africa^in  respect  of.geograph'ukU  dittCQlef|i 
ought,  lit  strict  justice,  to  outweigh  the  minor  exceptions  UiatOMf 
he  taken  to  the  stiiluess,  and  wenuy  say  heaviness,  of  that  prodluM 
tion, — we  uaist  acknowledge  our  disappointment  in  the  notOs  of  till 
journey  through  Asia  IMiiiur,  inserted  in  the  volume  \ve  are  lU>il 
examining.  Hut  Colonel  Leakq's  communication  of  his  •  tool 
through  some  of  thosiD  provinces,  am])ly  compensates'  for  Ibt] 
deficiency  of  Mr.  Hrowne's.  We  consider  that  the  seter^dftl 
world  are  already  under  np  trivial  obligations  to  the  enligbtelMid> 
re»u;archvs  and  persevering  industry  of  this  enterprisiugpffiom^ 
and  the  papers  inserted  by  Mr.  Walpole,  have  not  a  little  Itl^t 
ineuted  the  debt.  Asia  Minor,  with  the  exception  of  qifeprlUP  ! 
routes,  U  still  a  terra  incognita  to  the  mod^u  race  qf.  U*avel||||i' 
The  ignorance  and  suspicioiis  nature  of  the  Turks, 
tiQ  idea  of  scientific  travelling,  pan  seqrcdy  imagine  tiuil  lUf 
otbpr  motives  would  attract  a.lravcller  to  so  remote  .9  ceuntfllf 
and  so  tuiisuiuc  au  expeditioo,  than  a  preparation  lof  hmrtttt* 
invasion,  01  a  search  alter  hiddeu  treasure  ^—tUe  doserteililaMM 
ofj^Uiq  country,  tvhicii.  qot  uiirrcquenlly  opoasipaa  %  tiM 
w^ivf  of  ktiq  cptPlupn  iipp^aries  and  coavenienpeajpt  lifflkrt' 
tho  enfeebled  nuiliurity'of  the  government  of  CousUtiUoopjfbl 
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wliieh  mideri’itji  protection  ineflTeclual  in  its  dbtnnt  de- 
pendrncfci ;  — thPHC  tmneiliineiits,  to  which  others  mi^t  be 
added,  are  peculiarly  felt  in  Asiia  Minor.  A  disi^iiscd  dreti, 
the  asHUioptioo  of  a  medical  character,  great  patience  and  per- 
aeverance,  and  the  tacriftce  of  ail  comforts,  afford  the  ^  only 
chances  of  investigating  the  country ;  and  even  these  will  be 
iiisuthcicnt  withmit  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  language  and 
manners  of  the  people.  Had  Burckhardl  been  spared  to 
•cieiice,  these  interesting  provinces,  the  most  highly  favouretl 
by  nature,  though  wasted  and  desolated  by  the  Turk,  would 
have  presented  a  still  wider  hehl  for  those  eminent  talents  and 
that  unsubdued  courage,  which  enabled  him  to  elucidate  the  ob¬ 
scure  tracts  of  Egypt  and  Nubia. 

Of  modern  travellers,  two  only  have  traversed  this  beauliftil 
region  for  scientific  purposes  ;  Paul  Lucas  in  1705  and  1700, 
and  Ca|>tain  Kinncir  in  1913  and  1811.  But  even  the  travels 
of  these  |>ersons  consisted  merely  of  three  or  four  routes  instead 
of  one;  tlie  state  of  the  provinces  and  various  incidental  diffi¬ 
culties  having  rendered  every  deviation  from  the  main  road 
wholly  impracticable.  The  fact  is,  that  the  most  successful  tra¬ 
veller  can  scarcely  ho|>e  to  effect  more  than  a  rapid  passage 
along  the  principal  roads,  obtain  a  transient  glance  of  some  of 
tbe  remains  of  antiquity,  note  the  distances  of  places,  tlieir  re¬ 
lative  bearings,  and  the  situations  of  remarkable  towns  or  moun¬ 
tains. 

It  is,  therefore,  obvious,  that  the  geography  of  Asia  Minor, 
oiui  be  elucidated  only  by  combining  the* journals  of  different 
travellers,  and,  from  the  information  thus  collected,  making  a  gra¬ 
dual  apnroximation  to  a  detailed  map  of  the  country.  To  this 
object,  Mr.  Walpole  has  greatly  contributed  by  the  publication 
of  Colonel  Ijcake's  valuable  journal  of  his  route  through  tbe 
centre  of  Asia  Minor,  from  Constantinople  to  the  coast  of  Ci« 
lids.  We  should  have  been  better  pleased,  however,  if  the 
dingy  map  of  Asia  Minor,  in  which  the  respective  routes  of 
Koehler,  Browne,  and  Leake  are  professedly  traced,  had  been 
omitted  altogether.  The  reader  is  only  encumbered  witli  its 
sssistance. 

Scientific  geography  is  apparently  a  rugged  and  unin« 
▼itiag  pursuit.  It  ministers,  however,  to  nobler  and  more  ex¬ 
panded  science,  and  it  is  a  requisite  8te|)  to  him  who  would  ac¬ 
quire  by  actual  survey  or  by  reading,  a  minute  and  accurate 
view  of  the  world  which  he  inhabits,  of  man,  modified  by 
®"*ute,  religion,  and  polity,  and  of  governments  influenced 
^^^rocally  by  the  characters  and  dispositions  of  the*  different 
i^oss  subject  to  their  control ;  the  painful  but  necessary  ascent 
I®  a  vast  eminence  from  which  the  mind  may  expatiate  over  a 
and  comprehensive  space  of  coiitempUtion.  For  this  rea- 
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non,  W6  have  no  hesitation  in  extracting  Colonel  Leake^a  oondit 
hot  fnanterly  review  of  the  present  state  of  the 
Aaia  Minor. 

*  The  line*  (be  speaks  of  his  own  routs  from  Constantinople  to  Qlida) 
*  is  one  of  the  most  important  in  the  province ;  and  the  latitude  sal 
longitude  of*  its  Southern  extremity  having  been  lately  ascertained >1^ 
Captain  Beaufort,  it  may  be  now  laid  down  on  the  map  with  ccrUiu||i. 
This  ond  two  or  three  other  lines,  of  which  the  exti'emities  are  equally 
certain,  furnish,  together  with  a  few  observations  of  latitude  in  tbs  in¬ 
terior  of  the  peninsula,  a  good  foundation  for  the  skeleton  of  a 
where,  however  deficient  we  may  be  in  filling  up  the  outline,  many 
points,  aiul  the  direction  of  the  princif)al  ridges  of  the  mountains,  nay 
be  satisfactorily  traced.  In  our  further  progress,  we  shall  be  greatly 
assisted  by  the  knowledge  of  the  coast  already  obtained  ;  for  this  paitaf 
the  geography  of  Asia  Minor  is  in  a  much  more  advanced  state 'thn 
that  of  the  interior,  of  which  five-sixths  arc  still  a  blank.  By  scvfid 
partial  surveys,  by  the  observations  of  Beauchamp  in  the  Black  Sai, 
but,  above  all,  by  the  surveys  made  by  Captain  Beaufort,  of  the  soqUmHi 
and  part  of  the  western  coast,  in  1811  and  I8l2,  it  may  now'be  slid, 
that  one  half  of  the  coast  is  accurately  known  in  detail,  and  rbwof 
llie  other  parts,  no  point  of  importance  is  much  in  errori  so  thallh 
fore  routes  across  the  Peninsula,  between  two  points  of  the  coast,  My 
be  laid  down  with  greater  accuracy.  It  should  be  observed, '  llu 
routes  in  a  North  and  South,  or  N.E.  and  S.E.  direction,  are  wv 
by  much  the  most  valuable:  the  frequent  passage  of  travellers  from 
Europe  to  India,  or  from  Constantinople  and  Smyrna  to  Persia  lad 
Syria,  or  in  the  opposite  direction,  having  multiplied  the  longitudinl 
foutt*s,  whilst  we  possess  very  few  in  the  transverse  direction. 

^  It  may  possibly  assist  the  geographer,  if  I  briefly  subjoin  dx 
authorities  on  which  all  our  knowledge  of  the  geography  of  Am 
Minor  rests.  The  elder  travellers  may  he  conhned  to  Tavernier, 
Tournefort,  Paul  Lucas,  Otter,  and  Pococke.  Tavernier  informs  % 
that  he  began  his  travels  by  a  visit  to  England  in  the  reign  of  James  tk 
PirsL  But  he  affords  no  geographical  matter  relating  to  the  cenird 
parts  of  the  Asiatic  peninsula,  except  of  the  caravan  road  from  Smyfii 
to  TokAt,  which  passed  by  CassabA,  and  across  the  salt  country  to  th 
Kizil  Ermak.  Tournefort  traversed  Asia  Minor  only  in  one  tlno 
tion,  from  Erzerum  to  Angura,  by  Tokat,  and  thence  to  Bruso.  Snii 
Lucas  was  sent  out  in  1704  by  Louis  the  XlVth.  But,  unfortunitt^ 
Lucas  was  not  well  adapted  by  previous  study  even  for  those  brapdM 
of  investigation  to  whicn  his  attention  was  particularly  directed  b|  M 
employers,  namely,  the  collection  of  coins  and  inscript  ions.'  1^ 
assuming  the  medical  character,  he  secured  a  good  reception  M  ut 
towns,  and  protection  from  the  governors ;  but  the  banditti,  whn^ 
this  period  infested  every  part  of  the  country,  obliged  hnn  aWrajNA 
travel  in  baste  ;  and  he  was  not  qualified  to  derive  ••  much  aovik 
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by  a  variety  of  observations.  /  .  .  v 
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itMtbQm  Jpmfi«T«  M  Amm  «n]iK)a«iiod.  tfaweller  i|)tght,kftva 
Tbo  Daaoutt  of  plf^  aro  often  diafigvred  by  core^  i|¥>do 
ofi^W*  ignorance  and  credulity  made  him  delirt^ 
absurd  tales  which  the  traveller  to  often  heart  in  these  hi^*ctvllisiKK 
eotmti^eff  the  thme  time  that  he  pastes  by  many  utefd!  topics, 
pm  hit  horary  Is  at  oorrect*  at  he  was  capable  of  making  It ;  and* 
with  all  his' faults,  he  hat  furnished  ut  with  a  greater  number  of 
itHites  than  any  other  travelter  in  Asia  Minor.  Next  to-  Lncae^*  Otter 
it  the  moil  useful  of  the  early  travellers.  He  wot  a  Swede»  sent  to 
Persia  by  tlie  Court  of  France  in  1734 ;  and  he  passed  from  Constao- 
tiaople  through  Asia  Minor  by  Itaik^  Esktslierh*  and  Adana.  Among 
our  own  country men^  Fococke  is  the  only  traveller  of  the  last  century 
who  has  published  hjs  route  with  sufficient  precision  to  be  useful  to 
the  geographer.  His  narrative  is  obscure  and  confused,  and  bis 
^ttmcy  in  Asia  Minor  is,  therefore,  of  much  lets  importance  than  -it 
laiglkl  have  been  made  by  so  enlightened  and  persevering  a  traveUior. 
la  1739^  having  visited  a  great  part  of  Ionia  and  Curia,  he  ascended 
,the  vuiley  of  tlie  Micandur  to  Ishekli  and  Sandakli,  whence  be  cmaod 
tu  Deiadi  Sevrihissar,  and  Angara. 

.1.  V  Nieburh*s  route  in  176(>,  an  account  of.  which  would  have  been 
puUiihed  had  not  a  fire  destroyed  all  the  cop iier  .plates  of  his  engicar* 
mgt,  was  through.  Krkle,  Konia,  Kutaya,  and  Drusa.  «  He  made  the 
observations  of  latitude  which  hove  already  been  mentioned ;  and 
^Ujor  llennel  is  in  possession  of  a  copy  of  the  map  of  his  route, 
which  had  been  struck  off  before  the  fire. 

*  In  1797»  Mr.  Brown  traversed  the  range  of  Taurus  to  Boston, 
Kcsaria,'Aogura,  and  Nicomedia.  But  among  recent  travellers,  Cop* 
tain  Kinneir  has  made  the.  most  important  additions  to  our  geogra* 
phical  knowledge  of  Asia  Minor.  He  was  one  of  the  many  persons 
who  crossed  the  northern  part  from  Tokat  by  Amasia  and  Boli.  This 
route  has  been  laid  down«with  great  accuracy,  but  is  of  little  use  in 
connecting  the  geography  of  the  northern  parts,  until  the  longitude  ef 
wane  of  its  points  is  known,  and  we  have  some  other  routes  intersect¬ 
ing  it  in  a  direction  North  and  South.  Of  several  distinct  routes  in 
the  ancient  provinces  of  Mysia,  Lydia,  and  Caria,  we  have  many'de- 


scripiioQs  in  Smith,  Wheler,  Spon,  Cbishull,  Pococke,  and  Chan^r.* 
)i  »  pp.  187-^1  W. 

The  cntalogne  which  we  have  just  extracted,  we  strongly  rd- 
eoitomenH  to  the  g^graphical  student.  We  refer  him*,  also  to 
fhe  Irambd'oitaiion  of  authorities,  upon  which  is  founds 
kobgl^dge  of*  the  ancient  ‘geogri^hy ,  of  the  interior 
Minor  j  and  particularly'  to  the  fifth  chapter,  which  contmna 
many  useful  and  recondite  observations  both  on  the  ancient  'anld 
modern  geography  of  part  of  the  Southern  coast  of 
Miour,  and  those  districts  of  the  peninsula  which  were  traveraml 
h  ihneieU  KoehUr.  The  notes  to  ibis  chapter  evioce  Uie 
judgement  and  the  deepest  erudition, 
reluctantly  pass  by  several  imporiaut  papers  in. ibis  ts1u« 
K  ^  ®***®^^^*^®y*  The  late  Lieutenant  Colonel  Squire's  ^travels 
through  ths  ancient  Ccsla  Syria,  is  replete  with  intercauug  in- 
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’  formation.  We  must  find  room,  hotvevprj  for  a  tliort 
from  Mr.  Faiakerley’s  ♦  journey  from  Cairo  to  Mount 
nhicli  teiuia  to  elueidate  a  i|uesliuii  in  natural  lilstory  as  lo  tke 
cliHiiiict  races  of  tbe  caiLcl  and  (he  dromedary,  on  which  Buf!^, 
Gibbon,  and  other  writers,  seem  to  have  been  essentially  wh- 
taken.  ^ 

•  1  cannot  quite  satis^  myself  about  these  two  animals.  Cameb 

*  are  generally  said  to  hove  two  humps  on  the  back,  and  the  dronfediry 
but  one;  in  this  country,  however,  there  ore  none  with  two  hompi, 

.  and  the  natives  use  “  camel”  and  “  dromedary  ”  without  refferenceto 
any  distinction  between  them  but  to  their  comparative  size  and  ligin- 

*  ness ;  a  dromedary  here  bearing  the  same  relation  to  a  camel,  ibit 
with  us  a  hunter  does  to  a  race-horse.  In  the  Northern  parts  of  Am 
near  the  Caspian,  and  in  the  Crimea,  as  well  as  towards  Consta* 
tinople,  there  is,  1  believe,  a  breed  of  camels  with  two  humps ;  but 
here,  as  well  as  in  Egypt,  the  slow  camels  that  march  with  heavy 
loads,  and  the  dromedaries  used  for  purposes  of  expedition,  hive 
neither  of  them  more  than  one  hump.  The  camel  and  the  droroedsry 
breed  together,  and  it  is  dithcult  in  their  mixed  progeny,  to  say,  to 
which  tribe  an  individual  should  belong.  **  Camel”  is  occasicllisllj 
used  as  u  generic  term  to  express  all  animals  of  this  descriptios. 
**  Dromedary”  is  always  used  to  denote  a  particular  class.’ 

Tu  this  passage,  the  following  quotation  from  the  Fauna  Ori* 
cntalis  of  Forskal,  is  subjoined  by  the  Editor,  and  it  throws  tuo 
.  strong  a  light  over  this  physical  problem,  to  he  omitted. 

*  **  Camelus  vulgaris.  Djammel.  Animal  natom  ad  tolcrandoi 
lahores  et  incommoda  orbis  meridiomdis.  Os  ct  gingivsc  niira  C8rt^ 
lagine  inducto;  ne  noccant  spinx  pluntarum  deserti,  quae  omnei  fere 
armatx  sunt,  quosque  cetera  aniinulia  horrent ;  quaruni  vero  belluo 
camelus  est.  Dromedurius  Iladgin.  A  camelo  non  specie  led 
propugatione  varint ;  corporc  apto  et  gracili.  Cursu  cquo  citstior. 

*  liactnanus,  BochL  Gibbo  dursi  duplicc.  Exoticus,  ct  proceribtis  taMu 
inter  ammalia  rariora  reservatus**  Common  Camel.  Djammel.  Ai 
animal  framed  for  labour  and  to  sustain  the  inconveniences  S 
^Southern  climates.  His  mouth  and  lips  are  covered  with  a  thick  car- 
tilage,  to  protect  them  from  the  plants  of  the  desert,  which  are  fortk 
most  part  prickly.  Dromedary.  Hadgin.  Varies  from  the  camel,  aot 
in  species,  but  in  breed;  of  a  light  and  slender  frame,  and  quiche 
than  the  horse.  B6cht.  lias  two  humps  on  his  back*  An  exotic  attixidj 
and  kept  only  amongst  other  rare  animals  for  persons  of  consequence* 

Mr.  Wilkins  lias  communicated  to  Mr.  Walpole’s  mlMioi, 
an  ingenious  dissertation  on  the  Sculptures  of  the  FariliiM^ 
Our  article  has  already  reached  a  somewhat  uiiusuak^lenjit^i 
but  every  topic  that  relates  to  tbe  noblest  monuments  of 
genius,  has  so  awakening  an  interest,  that  we  should  not 
tice  to  ourselves,  were  we  hastily  or  frigidly  to  dismiss  it/  Tk 
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Mtrbleti  as  they  are  called,  (we  do  not  enter  into  the 
i|iiesnoii  of  their  acquisition,)  constitute  a  school  of  sculpture,  of 
which  ihe  models,  though  they  appear  little  better  than  muti¬ 
lated  aikl  sha|>eless  fragments,  are  the  naost  cxouisite  that  have 
in  any  period  adorned  this  department  of  art.  It  was  under  the 
creative  bands  of  Phidias  and  the  protection  of  Pericles,  that 
sculpture  started  ut  once  to  life  and  maturity.  Of  that  great 
artist,  tile  reputation  had  hitherto  rested  on  the  slender  notices 
uf  historians.  It  was  reserved  to  our  own  time  and  country,  to 
have  his  genius  emhodied  in  actual  specimens  before  our  eyes,  to 
confiroi  the  truth  of  history,  and  to  prove,  that  the  revolution  of 
twenty  ceuluries  has  not  only  added  nothing  to  this  beautiful 
art,  but  that  even  its  most  triumphant  efforts  in  later  times,  have 
been  vain ''aspirations  after  an  excellence  which  has  perpetually 
eluded  pursuit ;  an  excellence,  the  exclusive  boast  and  glory  of 
that  splendid  era. 

^uch  being  our  impressions,  we  cannot  suppress  our  regret  at 
observing,  that  Mr.  Wilkins  begins  his  disquisition  with  a 
rcttiaik  which  considerably  derogates  from  the  transcendent 
merit  of  these  beautiful  remains.  We  were  aware,  indeed,  that 
this  gentleman,  in  his  evidence  before  the  Committee  of  the 
i louse  of  Commons,  had  unluckily  adopted  an  hypothesis,  of 
which  we  had  hoped  that  Mr.  Payne  Knight,  who  first  started  it, 
would  remain  the  exclusive  proprietor ;  that  Phidias  never 
worked  in  stone,  and  consequently,  that  the  sculptures  lately  in 
the  Fartlieuuu,  and  now  transferred  to  England,  were  ihe  work  of 
inferior  artists  and  assistants.  But  this  extraordinary  notion  has 
been  so  triumphantly  refuted  by  M.  Visconti*,  that  we  can 
hardly  persuade  ourselves  that  Mr.  Wilkins  still  adheres  to  it. 
Vet,  what  conclusion  arc  we  to  draw  from  the  position  with 
which  he  begins  his  paper  ? — that  the  slight  notice  taken  by 
Pausanius  of  the  sculptures  of  the  two  pediments  of  the  Par- 
ihenon,  justifies  the  inference,  *  that,  however  estimable  they 

*  appear  in  the  eyes  of  modern  criticisiq,  they  excited  no  strong 

*  sensation  in  the  mind  of  the  writer  accustomed  to  the  contem- 

*  platioii  of  works  of  higher  pretensions.*  Wc  concede,  however, 
to  Mr.  Wilkins,  that  it  is  somewhat  singular,  that  so  minute  a 
chronicler  as  Pausanias  generally  was  of  these  matters,  should 
have  made  so  slight  a  mention  of  the  great  ornaments  of  the  Par- 
tlieiion.  There  might,  in  our  opinion,  be  various  reasons  for  this 
circumstance*  The  very  celeority  of  the  great  works  of  the 
Parthenon,  which  every  successive  traveller  bad  described,  vHileh 
every  person  who  had  sojourned  in  Athens  had  seen,  and  of 


•  Lettre  du  Cbev.  Canova,  et  deux  Memoircs  lus  4  T^lrtilitut 
Royal  de  France,  sur  lea  Ouvrages  dc  Sculpture,  &c.’&c.  &C.*'  Ar  le 
Chev,  Vicontu”  Londres,  Ibid. 
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\^hk*b  Uicrc  were,  no  doubt,  already  in  existence  when  Pausaniai 
travelled,  delineations  even  to  satietj,  raip^t  in  all  |>fobabHily 
iiitlucc  that  laborious  gt?ograpluT  to  satisfy  himself  with  an  abbre. 
yiated  account  of  the  Parthenon.  It  is  a  common  circumstaaee 
wjth  writers,  to  forget  that  it  is  a  part  of  their  duty  to  supply 
posterity  with  materials  for  history,  and  that  matters  of  vulgar 
notoriety  in  their  own  age,  become  in  the  progression  of  tiias; 
dark  and  obscure.  But  if  the  scholars  and  assistants  of  CallU 
crates  and  Ictinus,  to  whom  Mr.  Payne  Knight  attributes  tliea# 
ntiracles  of  art,  were  the  sculptors  of  the  Parthenon,  that  fact, 
by  reason  of  its  minuteness  and  particularity,  is  not*  likely  fa 
have  been  passed  unnoticed  by  Pausanias.  The  well  knomi 
fact,  that  they  were  the  chef  (Cwurret  of  l^iiilias  and  his  most 
distinguished  disciples,  precisely  by  reason  of  its  generality, 
such  u  w  riter  would  think  it  superfluous  to  record.  We  are,  in'* 
deed,  by  no  means  prepared  to  assert,  that  these  stupendotf 
works  were  all  executed  by  the  hand  of  that  great  master.  'Codi 
sidering  their  number  and  magnitude,  it  is  scarcely  possible  ttiat 
a  single  artist  should  have  bad  a  greater  share  in  the  oriiamentil 
parts  of  tlie  temple,  than  that  of  designing  them  and  siiperin- 
ttMiding  their  exeention.  But  with  these  admissions,  there  re* 
mains  ample  reason  to  infer  tliat  tliey  are  as  much  the  works  of 
Phidias,  as  any  great  mass  of  sciil|)tiirc  could  be  said  to  be  the 
work  of  a  single  artist.  It  is  well  known,  that  Alcainenes,  the 
ablest  scholar  of  I^liidias,  executed  the  pediments  of  the  teropll 
of  «ltipiter  at  Klis,  and  that  (bey  were  touched  by  the  Prome^ 
tliean  hand  of  his  master.  A  similar  presumption  with  regard  It 
tlie  works  of  the  Parthenon,  is  by  no  means  irrational.  ‘ 

But  we  have  belter  testimony ;  the  applause  of  the  senset, 
echoeti  hy  the  heart.  Who  is  there,  that  has  seen  those  exqui* 
site  forms  of  ideal  heaiity,  forming  as  it  were  a  mystic  chain  that 
unites  the  external  world  to  the  world  of  imagination  and  iete^ 
lect ;  who  is  there,  that  can  contemplate  tlie  life,  the  activity,  tbs 
grace  expanded  over  the  matchless  representation  uf  the  Paai* 
thenaid  Procession,  and  breathing  in  every  flgnre  of  its  diver¬ 
sified  groupes,  without  the  highest  s|K*cios  of  intellectual  graiifi- 
catiou  r  Even  the  mutilated  and  imperfect  figures  of  the  The¬ 
seus  nnd  llyssus,  destitute  as  they  are  of  that  personal  cliaratter 
which  delights  and  interests  us  in  the  Apollo  or  the  Laocooa, 
and  therefore  less  calculated  to  awake  moral  associatioirs,  than 
those  statues,  where  the  design  of  the  artist  is  so  visibly  dis¬ 
played  ; — even  tlicse  models  bespeak  the  elevation  of  the  goniif 
l>y  whidi  they  were  imagined,  and  attest  the  sovereignty  of  the 
hand  liy  which  they  were  fashioned  in  a  language  sufliciently  ilif 
tclligibie  to  all  who  pretend  to  purity  of  taste  or  accuraey  of' 
judgement. 

I’jHin  the  remaining  parts  of  Mr.  Wilkins’s  dissertatioDi  ws 
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vabebititin^ly  prooouocui  a  lest  qutlified  paoegyric.  PaosimM 
aaya,  *  that  Uic  pediment  of  Ibe  front  or  e<iifice  represcotcHl  .tbe 
<  birtb  of  Minerva ;  and  that  of  tbe  back,  tbe  conlcHt  of  MinerTi 
*  and  Ne|>lune  for  Attica.*  The  Acropolis  being  entered  from  t!hie 
West,  and  tbe  East  end  of  tbe  temple  having  been  from  a  conaf 
paralively  early  modern  period  built  round  with  Turkish  bouaes, 
ba|)|)eiiod  that  travellers  mistook  the  west  for  tbe  front,  und 
die  east  for  the  back  (ovicrOiv);  and  they  applied,  therefore,  what 
Piusauias  had  said  of  the  one,  to  the  other.  Having  once 
adopted  this  error,  they  persevered  iu  adapting  to  it  the  groupes 
of  the  several  pediments ;  in  short,  torturing  the  birth  of  Mi* 
nerva  into  Uie  contest  for  Attica.  Mr.  Wilkins  has  ably  exposed 
tbe  glaring  absurdities  of  Wheler  and  Spon,  too  implicitly  fol* 
lowetl  by  Chandler  and  Stuart  on  this  aubject.  For  ourselves^ 
we  bad  already  received  our  impressions  relative  to  this  singular 
question,  from  the  able  work  of  Vicoiui ;  but  tbe  reasonings  of 
Mr.  Wilkins  are  learned  and  ingenious,  and  we  refer  tbe  general 
reader  or  the  virtuoso  to  his  paper,  which  well  deserves  the 
place  assigned  to  it  in  31r.  Walpole's  valuable  miscellany. 

Art.  IV.  Remarks  on  tke  Present  Slate  of  Ireland ;  with  llinta  for 
ameliorating  the  Condition,  and  promoting  the  Education  and  Mo¬ 
ral  Improvement  of  the  Peasantry  of  that  Country.  By  Robert 
iiteven.  8vo.  pp.  90.  London.  1822. 

1  RELAND  already  lies  iiiulcr  important  obligations  to  the  phi* 
lantbropic  Author  of  this  forcible  appeal  ou  tbe  subject  of 
her  present  critical  situation,  iiis  inquiry  into  the  abuses  of 
tbe  Chartered  Schools,*  was  the. means  of  bringing  to  light  tbe 
most  tlagrant  delinquencies,  while  it  aiforded  a  fresh  illustration 
of  the  mismanagement  which,  as  by  a  fatality,  has,  hitherto  at¬ 
tached  to  tbe  administration  of  all  Irish  affairs.  At  that  perioiL 
the  Hibernian  Society,  of  which  this  gentleman  is  a  zealous  and 
most  effective  member,  bad  but  very  recently  been  instituted.  Tbe 
importauoe  of  its  achievements  even  then,  however,  was  such  as 
to  present  a  most  striking  contrast  to  the  inefficiency  of  tbe  Char¬ 
tered  Society,  and  to  awake  tbe  most  pleasing  anticipations  as, to 
tbe  results  of  its  progressive  exertions. 

Tbe  present  publication  is  a  report  of  tbe  present  moral  and 
social  condition  of  the  Island,  drawn  up  from  personal  observa¬ 
tion  during  a  residence  of  many  months,  which  were  entirely  de¬ 
voted  to  the  objects  of  benevolence.  These  objects  were  mo^ 
particularly,  i 

*  to^  examine  the  schools  connected  with  the  London  HibornioA 
Society,  and  others,  as  they  came  in  my  way ;  to  promote  an  in- 

>  r*  '  ’  ^ 

•  See  Eclectic  Review,  N.  S*  Vol.  IX.  p.  IIIX  i  n 
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rtrculation  of  tlie  Holy' Scripture*;  and  to  cndcaroarrNi 
a  greater  interest  among  the  resident  nobility,  clergy,  emi 
gentry  of  that  country,  in  favour  of  the  education*  of  the  poor.  It 
this  tervice,  1  visited  nearly  four  fifths  of  tlje  counties  of  Ireland,  and 
spent  the  whole  of  the  sunmier  and  autumn  of  i 

It  will,  probably,  awake  sur|)ri»«p,  that  the  general  cast  of  the 
pamphlet  is  comparatively  pleasing  and  encouraging.  At  a  time 
that  the  daily  pa|»ers  are  filled  with  details  of  outragi»s  and  in- 
aurri'Ctions  in  Ireland,  when  a  vulgar  and  besotte<l  party-spirit 
in  found  still  reigning  in  its  capital,  and  when  bigotry  has 
been  celebrating  the  8ect‘ssion  of  two  archbishops  from  the  Hi- 
brrnian  IVthle  Society  as  a  glorious  event  in  the  annals  of  the 
Irish  Kstablishment,^ — it  is  a  most  agreeable  relief  to  tnrn  tb 
some  of  the  statements  contained  in  ihe^e  pages.  '  ,, 

With  regard  to  the  political  disonlers  of  this  ill-fated  ebuntfy, 
the  tumult  and  insurrection  of  which  wc  hear,  tliough  serious 
and  justly  alarming,  are,  as  might  he  c\j>ecte4l,  partial  and  ro* 
ferrible  to  no  mysterious  or  ecpii vocal  origin.  I'hat  they  msiiilr 
arise  from  distress,  will  not  be  denicil  hy  any  person  ac«piainte(l 
with  the  real  state  of  Ireland.  'I'he  stale  of  the  country  is,  in- 
de^Ml,  becoming  in  this  respect  so  criiical,  that  the  W  riter  lias 
felt  justified  in  adflressing  himself  in  the  strongest  langnageto 
the  Ahsenti'c  landlords,  at  svhose  door  miuh  of  the  evil  in  list  be 
laid.  The  late  visit  of  Royalty  has  proved  far  from  a  solid  bene¬ 
fit.  It  has  swelled  the  Customs  and  the  Kxcise  returns  for  (lie 
year  ;  hut  it  has  done  this  at  the  expense  of*  a  year’s  iticoini*  to 
some  of  the  poorer  gentry  ;  nor  will  the  money  squandered  t( 
Dublin  ever  find  its  way  to  that  class  among  whom  its  circulation 
woiilil  iliifasc  prosperity.  •  « 

*  1  lament,*  says  Mr.  Steven/  ‘  the  foul  stains  which  arc  cast  on  Ire¬ 
land,  hy  the  barbarous  munlcrs  and  excesses  w  hicli  have  heen  per¬ 
petrated  of  lute,  and  I  shall  rejoice  in  seeing  order  restored  to  that 
unhappy  country.  Hut,  unless  there  is  a  cliangc  of  system,  it  is  in 
vain  to  expect  it.  There  it  a  crisis,  beyond  which  suffering  cannot 
Mss  without  danger.  'Miut  crisis,  1  fear,  the  Sister  Island  has  reached. 
In  a  country  cireuinstonced  as  Ireland  is,  groaning  under  a  lieaff 
load  of  grievances,  Wrliatevor  produces  a  local  irritation  on  the  roiadt 
of  the  poor,  is  in  danger,  even  after  the  evil  complained  of  is  reniuv- 


*  See  ilie  British  Critic  and  the  Christian  Kemembrancer*  of  Br* 
ccmbiT  1,  It  was  attempted  to  make  it  generally  believed,  Uiatlke 
British  and  I'ureign  Bible  Society  had  been  deserted  by  some 
episcopal  patrons.  The  fact  is,  that  the  seceding  primates  w'crq,^xer 
in  any  way  eunuccted  w  ith  that  society  :  tliat  tiic  Hibernian  oibi* 
Society  is  not,  strictly  spciiking,  an  auxiliary  to  the  English  insliw* 
lion  ;  and  that  the  two  archbishops  who  have  so  long  patronised  the 
latter  ^Cashel  and  Tuani),  remain  its  firm  friends. 
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ftl,  (Uiroiigli  the  wicked  cotuMcl  of  diiloyal  «i90,)4»of 
lUirrent  form;  ipruccedioK  forward,  and  gaiheriag  streoglbi.iMP^plb^ 
iHiblic  pence  ia  (hraataoed.  Kestore  order,  command  .rcapcct 
punUh  the  Bead-like  perpetrators  of  the  tearful  primes i 
have  ilir^graccd  the  country  i: — but  be  not  satisBed  with  this.  Unless Uta 
tondiiion  of  the  peasantry. be  improved,  Ireland  cannot  remain  quiet. 

•  1  think  it  probable,  that  not  less  than  one  hundred  and  Bftv  mil¬ 
lions  of  money  have  been  drawn  out  of  Ireland  ainco  the  Imiont 
never  to  return.  How  different  would  the  circumstances  of  that 
country  have  been,  in  regard  to  civilization,  industry,  domestic  com* 
fort,  luoral  elevation,  manufactures,  and  commerce,  with  Uio  tm- 
pkivinent  of  so  considerable  a  capital  as  this!  On  the  present  systcuH 
Ireland  never  can  advance  either  in  agricultural  impruvoineBt,  in 
nufacturcs,  or  in  commerce.  Retrograde  is  written  upon  all*  (  It  is 
inipossihic,  too,  for  the  country  to  support  the  present  pivpulation, 
under  the  absentee  system.  The  landlords  must  return,  and  make 
common  cause  with  their  distressed  tenants:  return,  under  a  full 
conviction  of  their  errors,  with  a  sincere  desire  of  discharging  a  long 
fiegiceted  duty  to  their  country.  ’  If  they  will  nor,  let  them  prepare 
for  the  consequences.  Tlic  wrongs  they  are  intlicting  on‘thefr  «/- 
dieted  country  are  nut  cosily  cognizable  b^  human  laws,  but  are  within 
tile  reach  of  another  code,  (vod,  who  is  the  guardian  of  the  potM*, 
will  vindicate  their  cause.  If  attachmeiU  to  native  country  be  a  vir¬ 
tue,  and  the  mark  of  an  honourable  mind,  what  sliall  wu  say  of  that 
part  of  the  aristocracy  and  gentry  of  Ireland  who  have  deserted  the 
land  of  their  forefatliers,  and  who  feel  no  fartlicr  interest  in  it,  except 
to  squeeze  as  liigh  rents  as  possible  out  of  the  almost  empty  pockets  of 
their  oppressed  tenants  ? 

♦  If  they  will  shut  their  eyes  on  the  danger  which  threatens/  it  will 
only  accelerate  the  crisis.  They  may  instruct  tlieir  agents  to  seiic 
the  poor  man’s  little  stockl  and  force  him  from  the  land;  this  miy 
be  done  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  Tlie  land  and  cabin  will  thien 
he  vacant,  but  where  will  he  Bnd  one  hardy  enough  to  occupy  the 
deserted  spot?  This  system  may  be  persevered  in,  perhaps,  until 
half  or  more  of  the  esUite  is  without  tenants.  But  I  ask,  where  is 
all  this  to  end  ?*  pp.  117 — 119. 

But  all  it  not  barren.  Some  of  the  eHtates  even  of  ubtcutiM^t 
pnwent  most  cheering  exceptions  to  this  gloomy  picture.  «Tbe 
conduct  of  the  Drapern’  Company  of  the  City  of  Ijondorf  is 
licvoinl  all  praise.  They  possess  estates  in  the  county  of  Derry 
to  the  value  of  about  <£‘10,000  per  aiiiiuni,  wliieli,  since  the  year 
1810,  they  have  taken  more  immediately  under  their  own 
•uunagement.  On  coming  into  possession  of  ilie  land  at  the  #xpi-> 
ration  «f  a  long  lease,  they  resolved  that,  for  a  number  of  yhdiN, 
not  less  than  one  third  of  the  rental  sliould  be  expenaetl*Hn 
draining,  planting,  building,  the  encouraging  of  agneaRiif^  tii)d 
manufaetiircs,  anil  general  improvements.  A  deputatiod^  from 
tlieir  own  court  was  appointed  to  visit  tlie  estates  from  tmic  lo 
lime,  that  nothing  might  be  trusted  to  report,  but 'tUc,*w}i<ilo 
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•ttlaCo  be  brought  so  far  an  possible  under  their  own  inapectioo. 
The  gratitude  tind  attachment  of  the  tenants,  the  trauquillity  and 
pros|>erily  of  the  estate,  have  amply  justified  the  wise  and  bene¬ 
ficent  ex|>erimtMit.  To  the  deputation,  the  visit  has  uniformly 
been  in  the  highest  degree  gratifying  :  they  have  been  received 
like  princes — we  should  rather  say,  with  the  genuine  feelings  d( 
a  warm-hearted  and  generous  people  towards  their  benefactors. 
Knowing  tliis  to  be  the  fact,  (and  we  believe  it  to  be  by  no 
means  u  solitary  instance  of  the  complete  success  of  a  similar 
policy,)  we  are  fully  disposed  to  admit  the  sobriety  of  the  \Vriter*i 
challenge  wiien  he  exclaims: 

*  Let  no  one  pay,  •*  1  would  return,  could  I  consider  myself  lafe 
••  among  my  tenantry.”  Make  the  trial.  Return  with  u  deterini* 
nation  to  pay  oH’,  as  speedily  as  possible,  tbe  long  arrtar,  and  be 
assured  of  your  safety.  Had  I  a  large  estate  in  that  country,  and 
time  given  me  to  mature  iny  plans,  tor  the  personal  and  domestic 
comfort  of  my  tenants,  and  for  tbeir  moral  elevation,  I  should  not  be  ‘ 
afraid  of  sleeping  without  a  holt.  He  but  kind  to  thein  ;  let  theiQ 
be  satisfied  tliut  you  are  tbeir  friend,  and  they  will  give  you  abun¬ 
dant  proof  of  their  attachment. 

*  Give  me  a  chosen  band  of  achoolmastcrs,  and  allow'  me  to  go 
forward,  ivithoui  <  ppmsition^  in  the  scriptural  education  of  children  and 
adults,  and  in  the  ciiculntion  of  the  Hible,  and  I  will  enter  the  moit 
barbarous  and  disturbed  district  in  all  Ireland,  without  fear;  confident, 
by  the  blessing  of  God,  of  raising  the  moral  character  of  the  people, 
oi  inducing  respect  to  the  laws  of  God  and  man,  and  of  tnerebj 
superseding  the  services  of  legions  of  soldiers. 

In  aimilur  language,  the  anonymous  Autlior  of  an  eloquent 
pamphlet  which  is  ascribed  to  a  Catholic  barrister  of  very  high 
reapectuhility,  thus  appeals  to  the  Administration. 

*  We  w  ould  say  to  the  Government,  Be  not  on  all  occasions  an 
instrument,  at  the  pleasure  and  at  the  caprice  of  a  greedy  and  carclen 
gentry,  with  which  to  whip  and  to  goad  the  people.  They  will 
clamour  and  talk  big,  and  enlarge  upon  the  grievances  and  hardshipi 
of  their  case.  The  remedy  is  in  their  own  hands.  Let  them  educate 
the  people ;  let  them  be  kind  and  considerate  landlords.  They  will 
tell  you,  they  are  not  safe  in  their  own  houses ;  they  cannot  take 
the  air  but  at  the  peril  of  their  lives.  Ask  them,  is  his  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Devoytshire  laje  when  he  visits  his  Irish  estates^  and  goes 
freely  among  his  tenantry  f  Are  his  agents  every  tohere  in  safety^  in  the 
houte^  and  on  the  hiU^  and  in  the  valley  f  Then  let  them  go  and  do 
likewise.  And  let  not  the  government  of  the  country,  the  comroon 
protector,  as  it  ought  to  be,  of  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich,  forget  iti 
dignity  and  its  duty,  lending  itself  upon  all  occasions  to  the  passiool, 
and  toe  rapacity,  and  the  indolence  of  an  arrogant  gentry.  Leave 
them  to  the  consequences  of  their  own  misconduct,  and  they  will  b# 
compt'llcd  to  act  right.  If  they  find  that  government  U  no  longer 
disiMiseil  to  be  a  servant  at  their  command,  with  whip  in  haxtd,  to' 
chastise  the  beggarly  and  vulgar  kinds  Utat  dare  to  mutiny ; 
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omit  even  try  these  troublesorae'and  incon?enient  ineans  of  tdnoMioil 
and  good  treatment/*  *  i  »  •  t;:  if!  i 

But  we  turn  from  the  political  to  the  moral  confttTioh^or'thia 
much  injured  country.  Amon^  the  obstacles  which  lie  In  the 
way  of  jj^eneral  education  and  the  circulation  of  the  Holy  Scriu- 
tiires,  Mr.  Steten  adverts  to  the  state  of  the  Protestant  Church- 
estublisliiiient. 

«  The  vast  number  of  parishes  which  are  without  any  resident 
clcr^i  is  uu  obvious  hinderance  to  the  march  of  education,  and  cannot 

to  involve  the  rulers  of  the  church  of  Iretaod  in  a  solemn  respon¬ 
sibility,  t  It  will  scarcely  be  credited,  that  there  is,  at  this  very  tMiw, 
in  one  district,  a  space  of  one  hundred  square  miles,  and  that  not  in  a 
thinly  inhabited  or  mountainous  part,  but  in  one  of  the  finest  counties 
ID  Ireland,  in  which  there  has  neither  been  a  church  nor  resident 
clergyman  in  the  memory  of  man.' 

*  i'he  union  of  many  parishes  in  one,  too,  presents  a  serious  impe¬ 
diment  to  the  intellectual  and  moral  improvement  of  the  people.  I 
will  give  one  instance,  out  of  many,  in  which  eleven  parishes  arc 
united.  This  parish  has  only  one  protestant  minister,  altnougli  there 
arc  priests  and  coadjutors  in  it,  to  the  number  of  about  twen^. 

*  This  is,  indeed,  an  alarming  evil.  The  circumstance  oi  there  • 

being  no  resident  clergyman,  or,  os  in  the  latter  case,  of  a  great  part 
of  the  parish  being  ten  or  tw'clvc  miles  from  the  church,  renders  it 
necessary  for  the  Protestant  parishioner,  being  destitute  of  clerical 
service,  to  apply  to  the  Catholic  priest,  (who,  with  his  curates,  in¬ 
variably  resides  in  the  parish,  there  being  no  non-residents  in  that 
church,)  for  the  baptism  of  his  children  ;  so,  also,  when  he  is  sick 
or  dying,  he  is  often  so  ignorant  as  to  apply  to  the  same  quarter  for 
absolution.  c 

*  In  this  way,  there  has  been  a  great  accession  of  nominal  Protes- 
touts  to  the  church  of  Home  ;  so  that  in  districts  where,  fifty  or  sixty 
years  ago,  there  was  a  considerable  body  of  i’rotestants,  there  is  now 
scarcely  one  family  left.  And  had  it  not  pleased  Almighty  God,  in 
his  great  mercy  to  Ireland,  to  raise  up  a  noble  hand  of  faithful  clor- 

*  **  Thoughts  and  Suggestions  on  the  Education  of  the  Peasantry 
of  Ireland.**  8to.  pp.  58.  London.  (Cadell)  1820* 

t*l  know  what  is  usually  urged  by  the  non>residcnt  clergy, *01  an 
excuse  for  their  dereliction  of  duty.  We  have  no  cure  i.  e.  there 
are  few  or  no  Protestants  in  the  parish,  'i'o  such  I  would  say,*-^y4nir 
sin  it  written  on  the  front  of  your  excuse.  It  is  this  which '  hat  au 
•enouily  reduced  the  number  of  Protestants.  “  You  have  no  cupd;" 
Have  yuur  Catholic  parishioners  no  souls?  Are  there  not  a  thousands 
ways  of  serving  them,  in  return  for  their  contributions  towards'  your 
•omfori?  I  fear,  the  Chief  Shepherd,  in  the  great  day  of  aocoufiC,’ 
^1  not  admit  of  your  plea.  “  You  have  no  cure."  I  ask,  in  tho 
name  of  nason,  of  religion,  and  common  honesty,  why,  under  CbCM 
circumstances,  you  exact  your  tithes,  without  an  equivalent,^  from  U)0 
poor  who  have  another  establishment  to  support?*  '  ’ 
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gvmen  in  tlic  Establishment,  who  preach  the  Bible  doctrines  of  th«i 
ctiurch;  to  institute  the  Hibernian  Bible  Society,  the  London  Hi* 
bernian  Society,  the  Hibernian  Sunday  School  Society,  and  other 
similar  instiutions*  and  to  send  forth  village  missionaries;  in  fifty 
years,  as  matters  were  going  on,  there  would  scarcely  have  been 
found  one  Protestant  among  the  lower  classes  in  the  country  parts  of 
ircland.’  pp.  2.J-27. 

Other  obstacles  present  themselves  in  the  shape  of  a  spurious 
candour  and  an  intolerant  hii^otry  ;  hut  what  the  Writer  considen 
as  a  still  more  formidable  enemy  than  either,  is,  *’  that  monstrous 
‘  iiicuhus,  apathy.*  With  regard  to  the  first,  there  is,  we  are 
tohl,  an  anomalous  class  in  Ireland,  wlio  are  warmly  coiitiuidiu^ 
for  (he  piditicul  emiincipdtion  ot  tlu*  Catholics,  hut  are  wholly 
indillerent  us  to  their  ecc/cMiaiifica/ emancipation  ;  refusing  to 
exercise  their  local  inlluence  on  their  estates,  to  prevent  the 
priests  from  aNSumingan  arbitrary  power  over  those  parents  Vho 
are  willing  to  have  their  children  educated.  ‘  'Pliey  can  stand 

*  hy,’  says  .Mr.  S.,  ‘and  see,  unconcerneii,  large  schools  broken 
‘  up,  the  Scriplurt?s  cast  out  and  burned,  and  the  hearts  of  the 

*  chihlren  anil  their  parents  almost  broken  at  not  being  allowed 

*  to  attend  the.  sehools  which  they  prefer.*  'riie  opposition  to 
‘  Hihle  sehooU*  on  the  part  of  the  Uomish  clergy,  has  hei*n  of 
late  on  the  increase  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Catholic  ilis- 
tricts;  and  has,  in  some  counties,  put  on  the  form  of  ojien 
outrage. 

‘The  enemicsof  education  have,  in  one  place,  burned  a  very  excellent 
ichooMiouse  and  a  inahter*8  dwelling  house,  and  afterwards  proceeded 
cruelly  to  card  the  master,  and  in  doing  so,  they  broke  two  ribs  on  one 
•ide,  and  one  on  tlie  other,  so  that  his  life  was  despaired  of.*  In  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  inst.inces,  the  whole  of  the  artillery  of  the  church,  Mmedin 
that  country^  has  been  opened  on  the  offending  parents  who  dared  to 
exercise  the  inalienable  right  of  disposing  of  tlieir  children  as  they 
plejised.  Numbers  have,  notwithstanding,  exercised  this  right,  fear¬ 
less  of  the  consequences,  and,  in  the  face  of  threatenings  the  roost 
appalling,  have  continued  their  children  at  the  scliools  of  the  Society; 
—others,  alarmed  and  terrified,  with  grief  have  confessed  that  tliey 
uiufct  withdraw  them. 

*  The  growing  desire  of  the  Catholic  parents  for  the  education  of 
their  children,  has  compelled  Uie  Priests  to  open  schools  in  a  way  of 
self-dcfeocc.  In  these  schools,  they  can  no  longer  (as  formerly  toey 
did  in  what  they  called  schools)  abstain  from  teaching  the  children  to 

•  ‘  I'his  diabolical  process  is  ofii'i  led  by  driving  a  number  of  niiN 

through  a  hoard,  in  imitation  of  a  card.  'fhey  strip  the  object  of 
their  iury,  and  drag  this  instrument  of  torture  up  and  down  the  bare 
hack,  till  the  rih.s  and  backbone  are  bared.  Mortification  and  dcslli 
fn  qui  idly  folio i\.*  ^  ' 
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rrfKi.  Butf  diougli  rcftAling  U  tauglu  in  them,  they  are,  at  far  aa  | 
have  oUaerveil,  wholly  destitute  of  the  Scripturcf.  1  liave  vitiied 
verv  many  of  them,  aud  never  found  one  copy  of  eitlier  the  Rhemiah 
or  Duway  Tt^tainent  in  use.  They  appeared  altogether  destitute  of 
books,  no  provision  being  made  for  their  supply.  If  they  had  any, 
which  was  rare,  1  found  them  generally  very  improper,  being  iust 
nhnt  the  cabin  of  the  parents,  perchance,  could  furnish.*  pp.  So,  7. 

Mr.  .'^(ev(Mi  ropoatH  lliia  important  aHHcrtion  still  more  din- 
tiiictly,  in  arguing  against  the  adoption  of  the  Catholic  veraiona. 
The  parents  of  the  children,  he  says,  make  no  ohjeclion  to  the 
Proteslunt  version,  until  excited  to  it  hy  the  priesta ;  and  when¬ 
ever  the  priest  has  in  sincerity  approved  of  the  introduction  of 
the  Dovvay  Testament,  he  would,  if  pressed,  have  consented  to 
the  use  of  the  Protestant  version. 

*  'I'hf  truiii  i«i,  that  the  Church  of  Home  will  not  allow  their  own 
Scri|4un's,  under  any  circuin&tunct'v,  to  lx*  in  the  hands  of  the  laity, 
nor  circulHt(‘d  through  the  schools.  In  pr(M>t  ol  this,  1  have  visit(*d  a 
great  number  of  the  (bilholic  schools,  and  never  found  in  one  of'  them 
a  single  eopu  of  the  Scriptures! 

Some  of  the  most  pleasing  instances  arc  given  of  tlic  stronif; 
attachment  of  the  children  to  the  schools.  *  The  priest  may  take 

*  away  our  books/  said  one  boy,  *  but  he  cannot  take  them  out  of 

*  our  memories.’  In  some  places,  the  priest  stands  at  the  corner 
of  the  street  with  a  whip  in  one  hand  and  a  crucifix  in  the 
other,  to  chastise  the  children  bcdongiiig  to  his  flock  wlioni  he 
finds  going  to  the  Society’s  school.  Mr.  Steven  iiieiitiuiis  on 
instance  in  which  this  is  notoriously  practised  :  the  children 
collect  ill  iiumhers,  and  cautiously  approach  the  dreaded  corner  ; 
a  general  burst  (hen  takes  place,  and  it  is  a  race  between  them 
and  the  priest.  ‘  And  there  are  not  a  few  Protestants,*  adds 
Mr.  Steven,  ‘  who  can  (juietly  sulTcr  (he  priest  to  take  his  course, 

‘  who  would  join  in  the  cry  agaiiisl  the  Protestant  minister,  were 
‘  lie  to  imitate  him.*  . 

In  sjiitc  of  all  opposition,  the  cause  of  education  it  going 
forward.  So  anxious  are  the  parents,  in  many  parts,  to  obutn  it 
for  their  tliihlrcn,  that  the  Writer  has  known  thtMii  voluntarily  offer 
tu  build  a  school. house,  and  actually  help  in  its  erc'Ction  witlioui 
wages.  It  is  only,  he  says,  the  want  of  funds,  whieli  ,preveiitM 
the  Hibernian  Society  from  doubling  the  number  of  its  tcdtonlt.* 
Schools  have  been  successfully  instituted  in  some  of  (ti^  prisons  ; 
in  particular,  in  the  comity  gaol  of  Sligo.  Mr.  Steven  states, 
that  above  150,000  children,  and  above  7000  adultsT  liave  en- 

_  I  * 

*  In  one  county,  a  clergyman  has  pointed  out  to  the  Committee 
ebgiblc  situations  for  thirty  schools,  which  he  would  be  willing  to  take 
under  his  supcrintendancc,  but,  from  the  want  of  fundi,  it  ii  dotibifnl 
slifihcr  tlie  Society  can  pay  any  attention  to  the  application. 
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tered  the  llibemian  Soctety*s^  schools  (»ince  the  coromcncemeii 
of  its  labours,  of  whom  not  one,  that  he  has  eser' heard  or,  hm 
been  arraii^ned  for  any  crime ;  althou^,  out  of  every  (houssnd 
of  the  pomiltition,  it  is  calculated  that  twenty-one  are  annually 
committed  to  prison.  , 

With  rej^ard  to  the  merits  of  the  Hil>ernian  Society,  both  is 
to  its  plan  and  its  general  ninna^euaent,  we  have  jdeasure  ia 
availing;  ourselves  of  the  unsuspicious  and  decisive  testimony  of 
the  eloquent  Catholic  writer  already  referred  to.  If  such  a  so* 
ciety  has  not  yet  obtained  its  due  share  of  public  attention  tad 
support  in  this  country,  it  can  in  no  decree  be  attributed  to  ths 
inferior  importance  of  the  object,  or  to  any  defect  in  its  consti¬ 
tution. 

•  Tlic  London  Hibernian  Society  has  been  fortunate  in  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  a  plan  more  suitable  than  any  that  has  yet  been  tried  to  the 
circumstances  of  Ireland.  They  do  not  interfere  with  the  religious 
profession  of  llie  people ;  but  they  give  the  Gospel  to  all  who  arc 
willing  to  receive  it :  and  they  insist  upon  having  it  read  in  their 
schools,  by  children  of  a  proper  a^c  and  capacity.  Upon  this  ground, 
they  have  had  to  encounter,  as  is  always  the  case,  much  difficulty. 
But  they  have  persevered.  They  meet  one  class  of  objectors  by 
giving,  where  it  is  preferred,  the  Catholic  version  of  the  Bible,  with¬ 
out  comment  or  note*.  They  disarm  another,  by  putting  the 
schools*  where  they  can  do  it,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Ca¬ 
tholic  priest.  But  with  all  this,  they  have  met  persons  who  could 
not  be  satisfied,  and  suspicions  that  could  not  he  lulleil.  Personi 
little  anxious  that  the  poor  should  be  educated  by  any  process,  yet, 
who  carry  their  tender  concern  for  their  Catholicity  to  an  amazing 
extreme.  .And  while  they  are  so  anxious  for  this  faith,  pay  it  the  extp- 
ordinary  compliment  of  their  opinion,  that  it  is  much  more  consistent 
with  an  ignorance  of  the  (iospel  than  a  knowledge  of  it :  and  much 
more  compatible  with  an  ignorance  of  letters,  than  an  acquaintance 
with  them.  It  is  clear  that  no  arrangement  can  satisfy  such  persoM, 
tliat  they  are  bad  Catholics  and  worse  Christians. 

‘  The  plan  of  teaching  adopted  by  the  Society  is  excellent ;  and 
their  system  of  constant  inspection  and  superintendence  of  their 
schools,  insures  their  usefulness.  The  profits  of  the  schoolmaster  arc 
made  also  to  depend,  not  upon  the  number  merely,  but  as  well  upon 
the  proficiency  of  the  children.  Acting  upon  principles  so  wise  and 
excellent,  it  would  be  reasonable  to  expect  that  this  Socioty  mint 
have  made  great  progress  ;  and  accordingly  they  have  been  eminently 
successful.  Their  schools  arc  to  be  met  with  every  where  in  Con¬ 
naught,  and  they  are  extending  themselves  rapidly  in  other  parts  of 


*  This  is  a  mistake.  Some  noblemen  and  gentlemen  who 
patrons  and  friends  of  the  Society,  have,  we  believe,  individually  dis¬ 
tributed,  in  some  insUnce<,  the  Catholic  version;  but  the  Committee^ 
have  not  been  able  to  satisfy  theroaeWet  as  to  the  necessity  or  expe¬ 
diency  of  the  concession. 


Jooes^f  Scripiiir^  AniiquiHe$, 

IreUnd:  tbeir  Dumber  it  about  fire  hundred,  and  the  number  of 
chikiren  inttructed  about  sixty  thousand. 

<  We  would  say  to  those  who  still  object  to  the  plant  of  this  So* 
ciety  I  between  whom  and  the  Gospel  in  any  shape  or  form,  there  can 
be  no  reconcilement, — **  ’Tis  well ;  only  adopt  your  own  plan.  Let 
the  poor  be  taught.  We  do  not  object  to  your  teaching ;  we  object 
to  your  neglect.  .  .  .  Where  you  teach,  we  will  not  interfere ;  but 
we  will  occupy  the  waste  ground.  Otherwise,  your  ^stem  would  be 
i  sentence  of  perpetual  barrenness  upon  the  land— of  perpetual  igno¬ 
rance  upon  the  people.  To  such  a  sentence  we  cannot  submit.  'The 
Protesunts  of  England,  the  Protestants  of  Ireland,  will  not  consent 
to  it.  The  Catholic  laity  of  Ireland  will  not  obey  it.  The  people 
must  be  instructed.” . *  For  those  to  whom  Ireland  has  any  inte¬ 

rest  ;  for  the  people  of  England  who  would  repay  the  injuries  of  ages ; 
for  those  whose  generous  bosoms  pant  to  do  good,  here  is  a  thirsty 
soil  that  will  drink  the  dews  of  their  benevolence,  and  return  a  thou¬ 
sand  fold. 

'  The  Hibernian  School  Society  is  better  adapted  to  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  Ireland  than  any  other;  hut  this  very  adaptation,  as  it 
enlarged  the  sphere  and  the  power  of  its  usefulness,  so  it  has  checked 
its  career  in  midway.  lu  funds  have  failed/ 

Art.  V.  Scripture  Antiquities :  or,  a  Compendious  Summary  of  the 
ileligious  Iii!>utuiioi)s,  Customs,  and  Manners  of  the  Hebrew  Nation: 
compiled  Iroin  the  must  authentic  Sources,  an<l  designed  as  on  Intro¬ 
ductory  Help  for  the  better  Understanding  of  the  Scriptures.  By  the 
Uev.  John  Jones,  Curate  of  Walerbeach  near  Cambridge.  12ino.  pp. 
29*2  (cuts).  Price  5s.  London,  1821. 

is  a  very  useful  and  well  compiled  summary  of  Biblical 
^  Antiquities,  and,  on  account  of  its  cheapness,  will  be  very 
■ceeptahle.  It  is  divided  into  five  Harts.  Part  I.  The  Sacred 
Times  and  Seasons  observed  by  the  Israelites.  Part  II.  Their 
Sae.rilices  and  Oblations.  Part  111.  Pjcclesiasticul  Persona, 
and  Jewish  Sects.  Part  IV.  Sacred  Buildings  and  Places. 
Part  V.  Civil  Customs  and  Manners  of  the  Hebrews. 

In  the  account  of  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  Mr.  Jones  has 
adopted  the  usual  errors;  but,  for  one  error,  he  is  personally 
responsible.  The  sepulchral  caverns  described  by  Dr.  Clarke, 
in  tlie  passage  referred  to  in  the  note,  are  not  *  towards  the 
*  west,*  hut  southward  of  modern  Jerusalem;  and  are  supposed 
to  mark  the  site,  not  of  the  ^  mountain  of  Calvary*,  wUii*h 
mountain  never  had  an  existence,  but  of  Mount  Zion.  The 
Author  will  do  well  to  revise  the  whole  of  this  section.  Hit 
chapter  on  the  Criminal  Code  might  have  derived  some  advan¬ 
tages  from  his  having  consuUeti  the  elaborate  work  of  Michaelb 
on  the  Laws  of  Moses.  , 

iu  the  section  on  ecclesiastical  persons,  the  Autlior  is  charge* 
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Jones’*  Soripittre  AntiquUni. 

»blc  witli  the  common  blunder  of  confouiHliufi;,  or  tettcbiiij^  |ih 
readers  to  confound,  the  widely  distinct  characters  of  priut 
and  prenb^tvr.  The  le|!;al  or  cereinunial  purity  required  Iq 
the  l>evitical  priest,  is  re|H?atedly  alluded  to  in  the  New  Tea. 
tameiit,  but  nut  as  implying  the  slig;btesi  similarity  ol  uIBcr 
or  character  between  priests  of  old  and  ministers  of  the  Ciusprl: 
it  is  ill  reference  to  the  (general  body  of  believers,  tliat  St  Peujr 
says,  “  Hut  ye  are  a  holy  priestboocr*;  and  that  St.  Paul  be. 
seeches  those  whom  be  is  addressing,  to  present  their  bodin 
“  a  living  sacrifice.”  With  reijard  to  the  apprupriateneu 
of  the  Ordination  Service,  Mr.  J.  ‘  must  think  ainl  let  think’.  li 
the  aection  on  Tithes,  we  have  the  following  remarks  ; 

•  From  the  case  of  Ahraliam  giving  the  tenth  ul  all  the  S|M»il  tu 
Melchiscdtck,  the  priest  of  the  ^lust  High  Gotl,  and  Iroin  ilj4l  ul 
Jacob  vt)\ving  and  solemnly  promising  to  gi'e  to  (h)d  the  tefUk  ul 
all  that  Cioii  would  bless  him  with,  we  siC  that  tithes  are  ol  \rrj 
ancient  uiigiii.  Almost  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  particuUily  iV* 
Grirks  and  Romans,  have  agreed  in  gi'ing  a  tenth  part  ot  diclr 
pn>perly  to  be  einployetl  in  religious  uses.  Reason  seems  to  pint 
out  the  propriety  of  consecrating  part  of  oiu‘’s  substance  lor  the  sup¬ 
port  and  subsistence  of  ministers  of  religion,  who  were  obligid  to 
devote  tlieir  time  and  lalmurs  to  the  work  of  the  minislry*  and  cun* 
•i'quenlly  wore  deprived  of  the  op|H)rtunity  of  providing  fur  llieraseUrs 
in  any  secular  way.  And  experience  found  out  that  a  tenth  ^lert 
was  a  nece*sartf  and  just  proportion  for  that  end.  Hence  this  nank 
of  supporting  the  IVii'sts  and  Leviies  svas  instituted  by  God  himself 
as  the  most  rational  and  just,  and  thus,  the  law  of  tithes  was  enacted.' 

As  to  the  antiquity  of  tithes,  there  can  he  no  controversy 
nor  will  any  one  he  found  to  deny  the  propriety  of  cousecraltug 
parf  of  one’s  suhsUnce  to  the  maintenance  ol  religion*,  and 
further,  as  a  general  rule,  the  tenth  of  a  man’s  income  may  be  wkb 
pood  reason  deeiiieil  a  proper  )>ortion  to  ho  set  apart  for  tint 
pur|K>he.  Some  divines  have  insisted  upon  this  as  the  law  af 
Christian  liberality,  and  many  private  Christians  have  coo 
scienliously  acted  upon  it.  Hut  would  our  Author  contend 
that  the  tenth  of  a  man’s  income  should  therefore  he  taken  from 
liim  hy  the  State,  to  be  distributed  among  the  clergy  and  Ibe 
l^arish  ^soor?  We  presume  not.  His  reasoning,  therefore,  wliiok, 
if  valid,  wouhi  prove  too  much,  proves,  in  resjHiCt  to  themotlert 
law  of  tithes,  nothing.  Neither  in  the  design,  nor  in  tliecircum- 
stances,  nor  in  the  application  of  the  Jewish  tithes,  is  there  tbf 
slightest  analogy  to  the  existing  tithe-system,  which,  had  it  no 
other  support  than  it  derives  from  reason,  exjieriencc,  and 
J^npture,  would  long  since  have  fallen  to  pieces.  No  real  Chris¬ 
tian  can  consider  himself  as  ‘  const'craiing’,  in  the  tithu.UicU^ 
exacts  from  him,  a  part  of  his  substance  to  God.  It  is  there- 


.fietriral  Epistlei  from  Florence.  16U 

far<*,‘i  natl  ahune  of  words,  to  adopt  siicli  Unsfiiafrd  in  riTorence 
fo  it.  Ill  decidincf  what  proportion  of  his  income  he  should  set 
»j>art  for  purposes  of  piety  and  hencvolence,  ho  must  pot  what 
the  State  demands  of  him  in  the  shape  of  tithe  and  i>oor*s  rate 
wholl)  out  of  his  calculation,  lie  then  can  do  no  oettc^r  (haa 
adopt  the  rule  of  a  tenth ;  and  the  udvoCatt*s  and  rocriveru 
of  tithes,  to  he  consistent,  stiould  themselves  set  him  the  ex¬ 
ample;  remeniheriiii;;  always  the  Apostolic  direction  :  “  Kvefy 
**  man  accordiiii;  as  he  purposeth  in  his  Iwmrt,  so  let  him  give; 

“  not  irrudgingly,  or  of  necessity  :  for  ISod  loveth  a  cheerful 
“  ijiver.** 

On  the  whole,  while  we  wish  that  Mr.  Jones  had  kept  clear 
of  these  ^  vuli;fiir  errors’,  wc  do  not  hesitnte  cor<lially  to  recom¬ 
mend  his  work,  whirli  <loes  great  credit  fo  his  industry.  'A  short 
wdinn  on  the  geography  of  Palestine,  though  not  strictly  within 
the  Author’s  plan,  would,  perhaps,  have  rendered  the  volume 
more  eoinpiete  ns  an  introductory  help  to  the  understanding 

ol  the  S(  riplufcs. 

# 

Art.  \’I.  Metncal  Epistles  chiefly  ,from  Florence,  it^ino.  pp.  148. 

Price  os.  London.  1821. 

11’  E  have  readers  to  whom  tlie  most  varied  or  elaborate  Num- 
her  of  our  Journal  would  he  incomplete  without  a  poetical 
article ;  and  such  is  the  proliiic  exuberance  of  our  versifiers,  there 
seems  to  be  no  danger  that  we  shall  be  at  a  loss  for  matter  to 
f^ratify  them.  The  work  before  us  is  a  tridc,  b\it  an  elegant  one; 
tad  it  suits  our  present  purpose  better  than  a  volume  whose 
higher  pretensions  might  tempt  or  force  us  into  critical  discui- 
sions. 

Florence  is— or  was  very  recently — high  in  the  favonr  of  Eng¬ 
lish  emigrants  of  the  beau  munde.  These  Epistles  from  Mr.  M., 

and  Mrs. - ,  and  ‘  the  Lady’s  Maid  Jane,'  contain  a  tolerably 

lively  and  faithful  description  of  the  sights  and  the  perils,  the 
sweets  and  the  sours,  the  wonders  and  the  drawbacks  attendant 
on  touritication  and  a  winter  in  Italy.  We  have  been  much 
tmased  with  the  letters  of  the  Lady’s  Maid.  For  instance,  her 
deHcription  of  the  horrors  of  the  Simpibn,  is  what  hundreds  6f  hC|;] 
lieiiers  hive  thought  and  felt,  though  they  have  not  dared  ‘dis- 
cluao  It.  .  * 

'  In  the  Valais  1  gaz’d  on  the  wonderful  Craws,  ^  u'* 

Thii  travelled' threr  England  with  so  much  applause:  i 

They  cartie  with  the  beasts  and  were  shown  at  our  fair,  juyt^ 
Rut  here  they  are  thought  neither  monstrous  nor  rare.  ^ 
Tbeu  we  went  along  hills  by  the  side  of  the  Rhone ; , 

Hero  a  poor  mudily  streath  and  the  colour  of  stone.  *  *  '  ' 

Vot.  XVII.  N.  S.  O 


l/lff  nV'ci/  Kpxktlen  fnun 

At  mill-day  wc'^topt  at  t«io  sign  of  the  Lion,  * 

In  the  dismal  and  capital  city  of  Sion. 

I  wonder  they  give  such  a  name  to  a  place 
Wliere  ideots  and  Craws  arc  the  principal  race.  •  *  ' 
Lack  a*day !  when  wc  came  to  the  village  of  Brigg, 

1  declare  I*d  have  given  my  life  for  a  lig  : 


But  a  danger  at  distance  will  often  appear  *  i . 

A  great  deal  mon'  dreadful  than  when  it  is  near;  Jo  i 
And'  I  took  the  precaution  that  commonly  servers,  " 

To  strengthen  my  spirits  and  settle  my  nerves;  *  :  'v 

1  swallow’d  my  drops,  and  so  slept  half  the  day,  ..  v 
And  saw  nothing  of  caverns  and  rocks  in  iny  way,  i  .  r\ 

'I'ill  we  came  to  the  SimpcI,  and  simple  was  !ie'>  i  <i 
Who  imule  a  tine  road  for  no  creature  to  sec.  i 

*  ris  covered  with  snow  the  best  pan  of  the  year, 

And  there  is  not  a  gentleman’s  residence  near. 

The  trustee  of  the  turnpike  has  set  up  an  inn, 

’Tis  dismal  without,  but  they’re  civil  within: 

1  pity  the  people,  tor  once  in  the  nmrning  • 

They  found  themselves  buried  without- (iny  waniiog;  •  I* 

Anrf  can  wc  do  less  than  civility  show  w.  iro 

To  those  w’ho  for  our  sakes  are  burie<i*lii;  hiw\w^‘ he  A 
The  morning  we  lef\  this  delectable  H) 

We  travell’d  for  miles  without  seeing *ii  fticc*: 

1  don't  count  the  men  w-ith  their  shaggy  black  locks,  I' 
Who  stooil  on  the  road  to  mend  caverns  and  rocka ; 

I  don’t  count  the  sheep,  nor  the  goats  wild  and  goy*’^* 

Who  stared  at  the  strangers  niui  hounde<l  away  ;  • 

Like  children  who  stare  at  the  company’s  coach,  * 
llulf  pleas’d,  and  half  frightcnM,  to  see  it  approach.  -L 
'‘We  went  by  a  precipice  deep  as  8t.  Paul’s, 

Then  by  mountains  and  h)cks  that  si^i'in’d  turrets  and  aalli; 
Then  thro*  caverns  and  caves  like  the  toiiiba  umlor-gFOOiid ; 
I'here  1.  M.  P.  imp^  and  some  figures  1  ffmndf fi 
Which  1  thought  were  an  epitaph  raised  ovt^-hend’  ‘‘o'd 
Tor  some  venturous  traveller  mix’d  witli  Uie  dea<L,,/’f  ■> 

But  that  imp  was  Napoleon,  so  famous  in  story,-  ...  ,JT 
Who  cut  for  himself  this  new  patiiway  to  glory.  /• 
lie  Hnislied  this  road  in  eight  hundred  and  five,  ^ 

But  now-  like  die  Sim/H'ls  he’s  buried  alive.  pp*.  (20^2. 

Jl'lic  lollowing  is  her  mistress’s  more  polislied  dcscrlpflbn 
UlC  scene.  **  — — 

»-  ,  •  .1  .  *  * 

'  As  onward  wc  climb  to  the  mountains  of  snow,  ' 

Our  journey  is  awful,  and  silent,  and  slow  ; 
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\fetriv*dl  Kpiutifu  from  Flare  nee. 

Bur  culniiy  we  toil  round  the  perilouii  ftcep. 

And  eye  the  dtirk  gulftt  of  the  terrible  deep. 

'  ris'^fciirful  and  dizzy  to  turn  and  look  down, 

When  the  guide  points  his  hand  to  the  miniature  town ; 

And  aboyc  us  the  chalets  peer  forth  from  the  sky, 

Like  the  nest  of  the  eagle  suspended  on  high. 

The  wild  roaring  cataract  foams  from  above. 

Where  the  mountain  pine  waves  in  the  desolate  grove; 

Dark  crags  topple  o’er  us  and  narrow  the  way ; 

And  cold  rocky  caverns  that  shut  out  the  day; 

And  ocean  dike  avalanche,  stormy  and  dread. 

Is  threatening  to  break  o'er  the  wanderer’s  head. 

But  e’en  in  these  wilds,  there  are  patches  of  green* 

Where  the  low  friendly  Houses  of  Refuge  arc  teen, 

And  sun-bcams  enliven  the  pathway  between. 

Thus  smiles  sometimes  beam  round  the  lips  of  despair. 

And  we  think  them  the  sweeter  because  they  arc  rare! 

Hut  little  1  decme<l  in  so  savage  a  place 
'Fo  have  seen  a  fair  model  of  beauty  and  grace  : 

Young  Genevidve*  blooms  like  a  rose-bud  unseen, 

And  like  fabled  shepherdess,  lovely  her  mien. 

She  sat  at  the  door  of  her  Alpine  retreat, 

With  a  babe  in  her  arms,  and  a  dog  at  her  feet; 

And  she  said,  **  (ventle  stranger,  ()  tell  me,  1  pray, 

The  diiy  of  the  month,  and  the  hour  of  the  day  ; 

Fop  our  sand'gluss  is  broke,  and  wc  hear  not  a  chime. 

And  have  do  pleasant  sabbaths  to  measure  the  time : 

Of  spring-time  and  summer  but  little  1  know, 

Except  by  those  dowers  from  the  valley  below. 

That  stand  in  my  casement  and  fade  in  a  row. 

My  s{)ousc  is  from  home,  but  from  wolves  wc  are  free. 

And  my  dog  is  a  guard  for  my  baby  and  me. 

In  the  winter  Cartouche  and  his  master  must  go 
To  rescue  the  stranger  o’erwhelm’d  by  the  snow  ; 

And  then  how  intently  wc  watch  his  faint  breath. 

And  warm  him,  and  cheer  him,  and  snatch  him  from  death.’* 
She  smil’d,  and  I  saw  that  line  feelings  might  glow 
Beneath  a  wild  garb,  on  a  mountain  of  snow ; 

And  bounteous  the  heart  of  the  fair  Genevieve, 

Fur  her  last  summer  flowers  to  a  stranger  she  gave. 

*  Tims  wc  travers’d  the  Simplon  with  awe  and  delight, 

The  gulfs  and  the  rocks  were  a  marvellous  sight ; 

Am  if,  ot  the  flat  of  inflnite  might. 

They  were  startiog  from  chaos,  and  bursting  to  light. 

The  torrents  were  foaming  above  and  below, 

And  wild  rose  the  Glaciers  and  mountains  of  snow. 

•I  - 

•  *  Genevieve  lives  at  the  third  house  of  Refuge,  on  ascending  tlm 
Simplon,  from'Brigg.* 

i)  i 
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Mvt  ricfil  from  Florence. 

An  avalanche  may  full  nt  n  found  or  n  brcatli, 

And  man  jt>urnovs  along  in  fhe  shadow  of  death; 

He  looks  if  the  fiouses  of  refuge  are  near, 

When  the  storm  is  abroad,  and  the  snow-drifis  appear. 

Hut  calm  was  the  air,  when  ur  past  thro’  the  wild, 

And  near  the  abyss  we  stood  safely  and  smil’d. 

()  thus,  when  w'e  reach  life’s  invisible  bourne. 

May  \vc  look  to  our  Refuge,  nor  sigh  to  return  I’  pp.  S8 — 41, 

These  lines  are  very  pleasing  ;  hut  we  must  turn  over  to 
aiiotluT  leaf  of  the  waiting-maid's  journal,  tlated  Florence. 

‘  Well,  my  travels  are  ended  !  to  Florence  Fm  come, 

They’ll  be  lucky,  dear  girl,  if  they  catch  me  at  Rorfie. 

1  am  sure  neither  w'ages  nor  board-wages  pay 
For  all  the  discomfort  one  finds  on  the  way. 

A  postchuise  is  pleasant  for  ladies  within. 

Hut  not  for  their  maid,  who  gets  wet  to  the  skin  ; 

Who  is  certuin  the  w  orst  of  bad  bed-rooms  to  share, 

And  to  starve  on  rn^routs  ami  such  trumpery  fare; 

Who  must  travel  for  months  without  hoping  to  sec 
A  piece  of  gtiod  toast  or  a  cup  of  black  tea ; 

And  what  is  .still  worse,  at  a  vile  Table  d’Hdle, 
i^Iu^t  sit  near  a  clown  in  a  livery  coat. 

“  Is  the  den  worth  the  Chandelle  I  heard  t’other  day 
INI  V  muster  enquire,  and  my  lady  said  “  yea !” 
what  picturesque  tourist  would  dare  to  say  “  nay  ?** 

All  those  who  have  traveled,  seem  leagued  in  a  plot 
To  .seduce  from  their  country  the  folks  who  have  not; 

I'or  when  the  highflt/ers  return  to  their  nest, 

fhey  can’t  leave  their  stay-at-home  neighbours  at  rest; 

Hut  wherever  they  call  and  wherever  they  dine. 

Talk  of  pieturi's  and  statues  and  every  thing  fine, 

'fill  the  liiippy  housc-dnvc  feels  ashamed  not  to  go, 

'i'o  acquire  “  jc  ne  sais  qitoi,"  and  be  quite  “  comme  it  faut,** 
She  must  ero.vs  the  salt  .seas,  ’v‘rc  slie  gets  into  France, 

And  the  Alps  and  nine  hills  should  she  fartlicr  advance  ; 

Hut  great  her  reward  when  at  home  she  i.s  able 
To  hold  up  her  head  as  she  sits  at  her  table. 

Ami  say  with  her  guests,  “  I  have  travell’d  that  road, 

And  there’s  nothing  so  charming  as  living  abroad.” 

How  few  really  think  it  so  wond’rous  a  treat 
1  o  gaze  at  the  pictures  and  statues  they  meet ! 

I’hese  image.s  put  one  in  mind  of  a  ghost : 

I’d  rather  bv  half  fix  my  eyes  on  a  post, 

Mark’d  “  tfiis  way  to  the  hall,”  and  the  Red  Lion  near 
L  a  p.iinling  1  love  beyond  any  one  here : 

They  both  promis’d  comfort  and  Fnglisb  good  cheer. 

Hut  I  s.iy  I’m  delighted,  as  other  folks  do. 

And  talk  of  my  virtue,  by  some  call’d  vrrlii. 

I  h.'ivo  strain’d  my  short  neck,  and  have  blinded  my  eyest 
To  look  St  the  domes,  and  the  saints  in  the  skies. 

*  ♦  ♦  #  * 
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MIftricdl  i^pihtlei  fi'om  Flortnct* 

Tor  ras)iion\  sake  merely  I  weut  t*ut!)er  day 
1\»  see,  not  to  hear,  a  most  tragical  |>layf 
(If  one  Mr.  Jll  fiery%  who  wrote  his  strange  life, 

And  resided  Lwn^  ^AmOt  and  married  the  wife 
Of  ('harles,  the  TVetender,  who  caus'd  so  much  strife. 

'fhe  prince  and  the  poet  are  both  of  them  dead, 

Without  a  successor  to  sliine  in  their  stead  ; 

And  their  lady  has  set  up  a  court  of  her  own, 

Where  all  are  presented  who  aim  at  bon  ton. 

When  at  night  I  return'd,  I  was  delug'd  with  rain. 

And  well  may  our  coachman  and  footman  complain 
*rhat  over  their  heads  “  all  the  wide  waters  meet" 

And  tumble  straight  down  in  the  midst  of  the  street. 

8wect  violets  and  roses  no  longer  appear. 

And  the  winter  we  shimn'd  has  o’ertaken  us  here; 

Ihit  tlie  Tuscans  declare  it  is  ages  ago 
.Since  Florence  put  on  such  a  garment  of  snow  ; 

And  to  prove  it  they  point  to  their  salie  without  grate. 

Where  they  hold  conversations  and  shiver  in  state. 

We  too  must  retire  to  our  unchimney'd  room. 

And  o'er  a  dull  brazier  lament  our  hard  doom. 

Father  Christmas  is  come,  but  without  his  good  cheer. 

And  I'd  rather  work  hard  than  keep  holiday  here, 
l  ine  picturc^i  and  statues  I  do  not  require, 

Fut  I  long  for  roast  beef  and  an  English  coal  hre, 

And  the  beautiful  view  of  my  own  village  spire  ; 

For  believe  me,  dear  Susan,  wherever  we  roam, 

There  is  nothing  like  Fmgland,  there’s  nothing  like  Homs  ! 

^Ve  add  the  following  lines  from  another  Epistle,  not  merely 
on  account  of  their  poetical  merit,  though  they  are  simple  and 
touching,  hut  for  the  truth  and  excellent  tendency  of  (he  sen- 
tiincnt. 

‘  That  De  Profundis  o’er  the  wave 
Seem’d  like  an  echo  from  the  grave  : 

And  on  ray  terrace  near  the  flood. 

In  self-communion  long  1  stood. 

“  ()  were  this  night  my  soul  ret^uired. 

Is  my  lamp  trimmed,  my  spirit  bred  ? 

1  wander  on  mid  scenes  of  beauty, 
hut  am  I  in  the  path  of  duty  ? 

Were  it  not  worthier  to  appear 
The  centre  of  my  little  spiiere  ; 

To  frown  on  vice,  and  lend  my  store, 
fo  aid  industrious  English  poor, 

1  ban  thus  a  talent  to  possess. 

And  urap  it  up  in  idleness? 

Is  no  one  pining  to  behold  me  ? 

When  will  a  motlier's  arms  enfold  me  ? 

hen  will  my  aged  sire  caress  int  ? 

And  docs  he  still  exist  to  bless  me? 
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%leiru:nl  Kfnitlei  /ffn  Flortnce. 

O  quickij,  quickly,  let  inc  fly, 

Lest  sorrow  rUe  to  agony. 

O’er  Appenines  and  Alp?  I  go. 

Nor  bhuader  at  the  wint’ry  snow. 

O  it  were  sweet  to  dwell  at  Uomc. 

Hut  sweeter  tar  iny  welcome  home  I” 

Such  thoughts,  dear  Friend,  will  sometimes  steal 
Amid  the  joys  that  travellers  feel : 

A  tune,  a  flower,  recal  the  scene 
Where  tender  hearts  have  happiest  been  ; 

And  native  songs  that  once  were  dear. 

Awaken  memory’s  sudden  tear : 

Then  harps  are  “  hung  upon  the  willow,’* 

And  Beauty  sighs  on  sleepless  pillow. 

Sometimes  when  youthful  friends  declare 
They  hate  old  England’s  solid  fare. 

And  cannot  breathe  her  humid  air; 

That  France  and  Switzerland  are  fine. 

And  Florence  **  perfectit/  divine  J  * 

I  quickly  check  the  giddy  sneer. 

By  touching  chords  to  memory  dear; 

And  thus  half-sportively  enquire, 

**  Vou  surely  love  an  English  fire  ?” 

And  when  Italian  suns  arc  shining, 

Is  there  no  latent  fond  repining 
For  balmy  dews  and  fresher  glades. 

Impervious  grots  and  native  shades  ? 

In  winter’s  bright  inspiring  morn, 

Sighs  not  the  youth  for  hound  and  horn  ? 

Does  no  one  wishfully  remember 
I'he  pleasant  trophies  of  September? 

And  do  not  female  wishes  nee 
To  friends  or  children  o’er  the  sea  ? 

And  do  not  home-felt  joys  appear 
More  precious  than  the  pastimes  here  ? 

Yes,  minds  and  hearts  with  rapid  bound 
Heturn  to  one  dear  spot  of  ground, 

Endear’d  by  youthful  dreams  of  love. 

Or  joys  that  virtue  may  approve. 

Then  memory  pauses  to  portray 
The  history  of  the  rural  day ; 

With  some  belov’d-one  arm  in  arm, 

I'he  visit  to  the  school  or  farm ; 

The  cool  retreat  in  sultry  hours. 

Mid  friendship,  music,  books,  and  flow’rs  *, 

The  social  board  with  plenty  crown’d, 

The  cheerlul  converse  circling  round; 

'fhe  blooming  boy  with  eager  eyes. 

Who  claims  an  apple  for  his  prize; 

Tlie  friendly  chat  from  dusk  till  dark; 

The  moon-light  ramble  ia  the  park > 
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BIkirical  I2pUile$  from  Florenct. 

i '  *  '  ,  .  * 

I’heso  bounties  of  indalj^eut  lica^’n, 

“  Can  man  resign  iiklibc  tbrgiv»«i’J.  , 

‘  Oft  when  the  bell  with ’freouent  toll  '  ’ 
Comes  heavy  to  the  travdlOr's  soul/'-''"  -  J  "*• 
Does  he  not  thiht  of  former  times,  '  '  ' 

And  sigh  to  hear  his  village  chimes, 

TIjat  drew  him  to  the  house  of  pray’r, 

Tlie  gayest  and  the  earliest  there  ? 

Hut  now  the  rustic  grieves  to  view  ' 

The  worthy  Squire's  deserted  pew; 

And  prays  with  lifted  heart  and  hand, 

Tor  travellers,  both  by  sea  and  land; 

And  niainly  wishes  he  could  trace 
Ilis  Honour  in  his  usual  place. 

'fho  aged  and  the  sickly  poor 
\o  longer  linger  at  the  door;  ^ 

Nor  bow  and  curtsey  in  the  aisle. 

To  catch  his  notice  and  liis  smile ; 

Nor  urchins  run  with  joy  elate 
To  open  wide  the  church-yard  gate.  ' 
Where  now  the  succour  prompt,  tho*  brief, 
'fhat  sav’d  the  poor  in  nays  of  grief 
Troin  parish  dole  of  scant  relief? 

Where  now  the  merry  Christmas  dinner 
HestowM  alike  on  saint  and  sinner  ? 

Alas!  the  Lazarus  at  the  gate 
Laments  his  .chang’d  unpiticd  fate ; 

Or  wanders  round  the  empty  hidl. 

And  sighs  for  crumbs,  that  do  not  fall!  '  ' 

*  Travellers !  forgive  my  honest  speech, 

'fo  you  and  to  myself  I  preach. 

Let  us  not  spend  life’s  little  day 
“  In  gath’ring  rose-buds”  by  the  way! 

Nor  be  our  temples  idly  bound 
By  garlands  wove  on  foreign  ground. 

Let  us  reject,'  ere  yet  too  late. 

The  weeds  of, every  foreign  state;  , 

Nor  hate  and  censure  Vice  the  less. 

Because  array’d  in  foreign  dress; 

But  shun  at  once  her  artful  face, 

“  Lest  we  be  tempted  to  embrace.” 

’Twas  Pope’s  good  counsel  ere  tlic  time 
That  morals  alter’d  with  the  clime; 

As  if  a  difTrent  code  were  lent  ^ 

To  island  and  to  continent.  ^ 

Still  let  us  love  our  sea-girt  strand  ‘  ^ 
And  Sion’s  songs  in  foreign  land; 

Not  like  the  out-cast  {Myopic  sent  ^  j 

In  stranger  plains  to  pitch  their  tent;  , 
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Metrical  from  tHor^nce. 

Kilt  pilgriiiu,  waiting  tu  depart 
With  stud’  in  hand,  and  ready  heart ; 

And  blessing  (lod,  where'er  we  roam, 

That  Britain  \»  our  native  home !' 

'I’he  Author  must  excuse  us  for  thus  pilfering  the  best  ihinj^ 
in  his  volume.  It  has,  we  confess,  pleased  us  not  a  little;  not 
the  less  on  account  of  its  wearing  the  appearance  ol  an  epistulirv 
negligence  and  ease;  as  if  these  metrical  sketches  were  really 
written  fur  the  amusement  of  friends  at  home,  under  the  warm 
im|)ression  of  the  living  scene,  and  their  publication  were  an 
after-thought.  We  should  judge  from  the  manner  in  which  the 
volume  is  put  together,  that  it  consists  of  selections  fioin  the 
porte-feiiille  of  one  who  has  been  acciistomeil  to  write  chiefly 
fur  his  own  amusement,  in  the  spirit  of  his  motto  : 

*  Kii  ecrivunt  pour  charmer  tes  loisirs, 

Kntourc  toi  dc  plaii»anti<^  houvenirs.’ 

Some  of  the  shorter  pieces  are  cviilenlly  let  in.  Among  th«i 
is  one  which  is  of  so  superior  a  cast  both  in  style  and  sentiment, 
that  we  cannot  hut  Indicve  its  Author  capable  of  achieving  still 
better  tilings  tliun  these  nutjte.  We  should  not  do  him  justice 
in  withholding  it. 

‘  in  many  a  mountain  path  Pvc  trod, 

And  hail’d  the  majesty  of  (jod! 

I’ve  lieard  the  inuuntaiii  cataract  pouring  ; 

I‘ve  heard  the  mountain  thunder  roaring; 

I’ve  tiavers’d  the  tempestuous  sea, 
ml  sliudder'd  at  I'lernity  ! 

Itut  never  di«l  iny  spirit  how 
Before  the  Ueity  ns  now  ! 

.•\nd  1  will  raise  my  Bethell  here, 

Kor  of  a  truth  llie  Lord  is  near. 

lie  rais'd  yon  mountains,  blue  and  bare. 

Like  visions  in  the  middle  air: 
lie  thing  the  mists  about  their  feet, 
i.ike  clouds  around  his  mcrcy-seat. 

1  ask  not  tor  u  roseate  glow. 

To  blend  them  with  our  world  below. 

Still  let  them  seem  to  fancy’s  eye, 

Fair  planets  in  the  azure  sky, 

Self-halanccd  from  eternity ! 

Still  let  a  light  and  Hoating  wreath 
Dispart  them  from  the  earth  beneath, 
i  ask  no  poet’s  tranced  eye, 

To  paint  those  visions  in  the  sky  ; 

Those  Heating  clouds,  those  mt^cling  hosts, 

Young  armed  knights,  mysterious  gliosts, 

(»ay  minarets,  or  gothic  walls, 
t treat  Tell  and  Ossiun  in  their  halls. — 
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No, — Ifl  me  muse  in  holy  iikhkI,  ^ 

On  ilays  coeval  with  the  flood. 

The  rirted  rocks,  from  chaos  hurl’d, 

Seem  remnants  of  a  ruin’d  world. 

Where  vales  and  caverns  n»>w  are  dry. 

Tlie  waves  of  wrath  went  foaming  by  : 

Where  oaks  for  centuries  have  grown  ; 

Where  nature’s  ramparts  are  o’erthrown  ; 

In  many  a  flow’ry  green  retreat. 

Where  lovers  now  are  wont  to  meet; 

In  scenes  that  Gesner  sweetly  fabled,— 

“  Sea  monsters  may  have  wlielp’d  and  stabled.” 

And  mountains  now  in  middle  air. 

Might  form  the  refuge  of  despair. 

Methiiiks  on  yonder  topmost  crest, 

1  trace  the  precious  Ark  of  Rest. 

Ev’n  now  the  beauteous  covenant  Bow 
Is  circling  o’er  the  realms  of  snow  ; 

The  valleys  smile  beneath  its  span, 

And  bless  God’s  pledge  to  sinful  man  : 

And  all  the  Alps  that  tow’r  on  high, 

Seem  dcekM  by  angel  ministry : 

“  The  world,  and  they  that  it  inherit,” 

But  trammels  to  the  immortal  spirit, 

'I'hnt  longs  to  journey  with  the  dove, 

And  reach  the  ark  of  rest  and  love — 

I’oor  fancy,  ere  that  goal  be  won. 

Go  on  rejoicing  in  the  sun ; 

Tho’  brief  thy  day,  and  brief  thy  page, 

Pursue  thy  pleasant  pilgrimage.’  pp.  3*2 — 5. 


Art.  VII.  Time's  'Telescope  for  \S22\  or  a  complete  Guide  to  the 
Almanack  :  containing  an  Explanation  of  Saint's  Days  and  Holi¬ 
days,  with  Illustrations  of  British  History  and  Anticjuities,  No* 
ticts  of  obsolete  Rites  and  Customs,  &c.  Ac.  To  which  are  prefixed, 
Outlines  of  Conchology.  l‘2mo.  pp.  Ixiv.  320.  Price  9s.  London, 
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spills  work  seems  to  be  kept  up  with  equal  spirit  and  suc- 
*  e»‘ss.  Some  of  the  former  volumes  were  noticed  in  our  Jour¬ 
nal  with  the  approbation  due  to  the  merits  of  the  compilation  ; 
and  we  need  do  little  more  than  repeat  our  recommendation  of 
the  Author's  labours  in  reference  to  the  present  volume,  as  con¬ 
taining  a  highly  entertaining  selection  of  scientific  and  miscel¬ 
laneous  information,  enlivened  by  truly  elegant  extracts.  As  tlie 
Introductions  prefixed  to  the  preceding  volumes  coiii|>ri8e  the 
outlines  of  Astronomy,  Botany,  Zoology,  (ieology,  Chemistry, 
Knfomology,  and  British  Ornithology,  the  Editor  now  presents 
to  his  readers  outlines  of  Conchology.  The  poetical  selections, 
chiefly  from  contemporary  writers,  do  great  ofcdit  to  his  taste. 
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Art.  VIH.  Srt  mofi.^  a(fuj)trd  yor  Par<fchi(il  atiJ  Domestic  lUe,  l>jr 
the  late  Hcv.  .1.  I\  Hewlett,  M.A.  Chaplain  of  Magdalen  aiai 
New  Colleger,  and  Cumtc  of  St.  Aldates,  Oxford.  8vo.  pp.  4*3t^  , 
London.  1H‘21. 

a 

"VT (>TVVITIlSTANl)IN(i  the  disadvantages  under  uliich. 

a  poHiliumous  )Mibiictition  must,  for  obvious  reasons,  gene** 
rally  ap|M*ur,  that  eireuinstafiee  uiil  soiiu'times  stamp  on  die. 
jmgefi  of  a  work,  a  character  of  interest  and  impressiveness  de-i; 
idl'd  to  Uie  productions  of  a  living  writer-  There  is  a  certain 
sacrodness  uttenduiit  on  such  works,  which  it  would  appear  aU^ 
most  sacrilegious  to  \iolate,  hy  assailing  them  with  censorious 
criticism.  The  sentiments  of  admiration,  of  esteem,  or  of  grati¬ 
tude,  with  which  the  Author  was  regarded  while  living,  areas- 
sociatisl  with  these  impressive  memorials  of  his  earthly  exist-,, 
dice,  by  which,  “  being  dead,  he  yet  speakelli.”  This  will  1^^ 
more  especially  tiie  casefiben  thesuhjtH'ts  treated  of  in  tlie^wv^q 
are  of  sncli  high  and  momentous  value,  as  we  may.siip^ignat^ 
would  he  invested  with  an  increasing  dignity,  and  arqtiitv'iar? 
ilcepcr  interest,  in  the  view  of  the  writer  himself  as  he  di'cirr 
near  to  the  shades  of  death,  and  which  even  the  light  of  etef*'» 
nity  wonhl  hut  unveil  in  still  more  soletnn  and  impressive  graa- 
ileiir.  l^uler  such  circumstances,  we  may  almost  imngine  tliat 
we  are  listening  to  an  .Viithor’s  dying  declarations  ;  (hat  we  hear 
him  reiterating,  in  mure  than  inoital  accents, (the  counsels  of 
wisdom,  the  expostulations  of  friend.ship,v^r  the  whispers  of. 
jfioiiH  consolation.  i  > 

These  remarks  are  hy  no  means  inicnded  to  intimate  that  the. 
present  xduiiie  stands  in  need  of  an  exemption  Iroin  a  free  aud  | 
candid  criticism.  I'he  spirit  of  ardent  devotion  and  gcnutiM 
('hristiaii  hencvolencc,  and  the  truly  evangelical  tone  of  sentio^'f 
meiit  which  pervade  it,  will  ensure  its  favourahle  reception  with 
jicrsons  awake  to  the  inn>ortaiiee  of  religions  truth.  ”  ^ 

'I'he  discourses  which  comj)ose  the  present  volume,  were  tie** 
livered  to  the  congregation  whicii  constituted  the  Author’s  pa¬ 
rochial  charge,  without  the  slightest  view  to  their  pubiicalioin 
They  arc  evidently  the  production  of  a  mind  deeply  impressed,  ^ 
and  anxious  to  impress  others,  with  the  trunseendent  value  and,, 
importance  of  Scriptural  truth.  I'licre  is,  therefore,  a  weight 
and  a  solemnity  in  these  addresses,  adapted  to  strike  directly  upTij 
on  the  conscience  and  the  heart.  Hut  the  deep  consciousness:! 
which  the  Author  seems  to  have  possessed  of  the  responsibibiy 
of  the  charge  committed  to  his  trust,  the  views  he  entertained  as:: 
to  the  proper  subjects  of  the  fiospel  ministry,  and  the  manneft 
in  which  its  duties  might  he  most  cn'ectivcly  and  faithfully 
charged,  will  best  appear  from  the  discourses  thcmselvm. 

The  volume  contains  iwcnty-ninc  sermons.  From  the 
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on  '  MinislorN  CoiuiuU^ion/  \v«  extract  the  following 
iiarairraplis.  The  Freidier  has  been  statin;;  the  exalted  eource 
anti  the  fiuhjett  of  the  Apostles*  Cutiimission. 

‘  III.  ‘  To  tt»Au;n  is  it  to  be  preached  ?  ••  Go  ye  into  all*  the 
workV’  ^y*  Divine  Author,  **  and  pre^h  the  Gospel  to  ever/ 
creature.’*. . This  certainly  implies  tliat  it  is  to  be  pn^ached  to  tin¬ 

ners  of  all  descriptions;  to  the  young  and  the  aged;  the  young  be¬ 
ginner  and  the  old  offender.  All  stand  in  need  of  mercy  :  none  arc 
tieyond  the  reach  of  it.  “  This  it  a  faithful  saying  and  worthy  of  all 
acceptation,  that  Christ  Jesus  came  into  the  world  to  save  tinnera. — 
llo  !  every  one,  then,  that  tliirstelh,  come  ye  to  the  waters,  and  ho 
that  hath  no  money,  come  ye,  buy  and  eat :  yea  come,  buy  wine  and 
milk  without  money  and  without  price. — Let  the  wicked  forsake  his 
nay,  and  the  unrighteous  man  his  thoughts :  and  let  him  return  unto 
the  Lord,  and  he  will  have  mercy  upon  him ;  and  to  our  God,  for  he 
will  abundantly  pardon. — Him  that  comelh  unto  me,  (says  tlie  coiu- 
penkmate  Saviour,)  1  will  in  no  wise  cast  on  no  groumt*  at  no. 
•ine,  ia  no  manner.  But  are  you  willing  to  come  ?  tlie  door  of  mer¬ 
cy  stands  wide  open  for  your  reception :  Oh  1  take  heed  that  you  do 
not  shut  it  against  yourselves  by  your  own  pride,  unbelief,  and  pcr-> 
verse,  wilful,  obstinate  love  of  sin.  Do  you  feel  that  you  have  ruined 
and  undone  yourselves  by  sin  ?  Are  you  willing  to  come  to  tlie  Sa¬ 
viour  who  will  save  you  in  taking  it  away,  and  to  submit  to  the  guid¬ 
ance  of  that  blessed  Spirit  who  will  renew  your  hearts  to  holiness  ? 
Oil !  come  then  without  delay  ;  for  to  you  is  the  word  of  this  salva¬ 
tion  sent,  that  God  hath  **  raised  up.  his  Son  Jesus,  and  sent  him  to 
ble£s  you  in  turning  away  every  one  of  you  from  his  iniquities.*^  - 
*  lint  the  words  have  a  more  extended  import  ;  the  benevolent 
Saviour  will  have  his  (lospel  proclaimed  wherever  the  fatal  ejects  of 
lin  and  the  curse  are  found.  Wherever  the  natural  sun  sheds  its 
benignant  beams  on  the  abodes  of  rational  and  immortal  creatures, 
there,  sooner  or  later,  it  is  the  gracious  design  of  the  sun  of  righte¬ 
ousness  to  **  arise  with  healing  in  his  wings;’’  and  wherever  there  is 
a  sinner  who  needs  salvation,  to  him  it  is  the  duty  of  its  heralds  to 
say,  **  Look  unto  Jesus  and  be  saved!’*  Alas,  that  our  means  are  so 
circumscribed ;  that  we  can  extend  to  so  few  the  joyful  sound,  •  Sal¬ 
vation.’  Fain  would  we  proclaim  it  out  so  loud,  that  earth’s  remotest 
bound  might  hear  the  blissful  word,  and  with  lively  gratitude  echo  it 
back  to  heaven  from  whence  it  came.  Grace  be  with  all  those,  who, 
with  a  single  eye  to  tlic  Redeemer’s  glory,  and  a  humble  dependence 
on  his  strength,  go  forth,  taking  their  lives  in  tJieir  hand,  counting 
them  not  dear  unto  themselves,  but  forsaking  country,  kindreX 
friends,  and  ease,  that  they  may  preach  among  the  Gentiles  the  un-  > 
H*4irchable  riches  of  ClirLst.”  Grace,  mercy,  and  peace  be  upott  ali 
those  who  open  channels  through  which  the  word  of  life  may  How  tw  ^ 
all  kindreds,  tongues,  and  people.  Wc  bail  witli  delight  this  era  of 
Christian  benevolence ;  and  our  hearts  rise  in  the  language  oTjO^Cr, 
tionate  supplication,  **  Let  thy  work  appear  unto  thy  servants,  and 
ihy  glory  unto  their  children.  And  let  the  beauty  of  the  Lord ‘bur 
Cod  be  upon  us ;  and  establish  thou  the  work  of  our  hands  upon  bs; 


y<‘a,  ilie  work  of  our  h.ind*  estahliMh  lliou  it.”  We  spring  forward  in 
ileli^titful  anticipation  to  the  plori«>ii!i  dav»  when  “  the  knowlerljft  of 
the  Loril  uliull  cover  the  earth  an  the  waters  cover  tfie  sea#;”  when 
the  Kedeeiner’h  name  shall  he  great  “  from  the  rising  of  the  sun  to  the 
going  down  thereof;**  and  none  ghull  say  to  his  neighbour  or  hit  bro- 
thcr,  “  Know  the  Lord  :  for  all  shall  know  him,  from  the  least  to 
the  greatest.**  ’  pp.  1-/> — 4-7.  ’ 

‘  (^hrist  the  ohji*ct  c»f  siipretin*  regaril,*  \h  (he  title  of  an  im- 
pri*aslve  Set inoii, or  rather  Meditation,  oti  lleh.  xii.  'i.  In  this,  as 
\%eil  MH  ill  the  other  diMeoiirsea,  the  Autlior'a  method  ih  uitogether 
iiiartitieiul.  We  extract  Home  of  the  more  strikinjv  parat^raplm. 

‘  “  Looking  unto  Jesus,**  irt  un  trace  his  life^  and  let  ours  be  a 
tranicript  of  the  blessed  example.  How  exalted  was  the  piety  that 
could  burn  in  ardent  devotion,  tfirougli  all  the  chilling  damps  of 
evening,  and  piercing  blasts  of  midnight  air  !  How  firm  anti  glowing 
flit  devolednesf,  who  said,  “  My  meat  is  to  do  the  will  of  him  that 
tent  me,  and  to  finish  his  work  !*'  How  ardent  his  zeal  for  the  tab 
vntinii  of  men,  who  exclaimed.  “  I  liave  a  baptism  to  he  fnir>tizcd 
with,  and  how  am  I  straitened  till  it  he  accoinplished  ;** — a  baptism 
of  groans,  and  tears,  and  sweat,  and  blood!  How  entire  the  rc- 
Kignation,  that  could  meekly  cry  amidst  the  sufferings,  from  the  bare 
idea  of  whieli  hutnaii  nature  shrinks,  “  O  my  leather,  if  it  ho  possible, 
let  this  eup  puss  f  rom  me ;  nevertheless,  not  ns  I  w  ill,  hut  ns  thou 
wilt!’*  How  unw'earic'd  his  !»cncvolence,  who  “went  about  doing 
good  !**  How  eminent  his  patience,  w  ho  “  endured  such  contradiction 
of  sinnen  against  himself!  *  How  unparalleled  his  meekness,  who, 
when  he  was  reviled,  reviled  not  again  ;  when  he  suffered,  lie  threat* 
ened  not  !**  How'  vast  the  Imiinty,  that  miraculously  spread  a  table 
in  the  wilderness  for  thousands!  How  tender  Ins  sympathy,  which, 
in  the  hour  of  unutterable  agony  am!  death,  sought,  in  the  house  of  a 
iH-doveil  disciple,  an  asyhiiii  for  a  destitute  and  affiieted  mother!  How 
matchless  the  forgiveness,  that  from  the  cross  could  beam  a  lo<»k  of 
love  and  pity  on  the  haeksliding  wanderers,  liestow  a  crown  and  king-' 
dotii  on  u  returning  pi  nitent,  and  plead  for  his  bitterest  encinici, 
“  Father  forgive  them,  for  they  knoiv  not  what  they  do  !  **  May  the 
tamo  mind  he  in  us  which  was  in  C’hrist  Jesus  ;  may  we  contemplate 
hit  lovely  image,  till  changed  into  the  same  likeness,  liy  the  Spirit  of 
our  (lOil.**  * 


•  lx>oking  unto  .lesiis,  we  rnntemplnte  liim,  seated  an  his  mediatorial 
throne^  as  a  lamb  that  has  been  tiain,  ever  living  to  make  intercession 
for  all  that  come  unto  God  by  him.  Our  consciences  overwfielmed 
with  guilt,  are  relieved  by  the  tight  of  Jesus  pleading  for  our  pardon, 
on  account  of  his  own  merits  ami  sufferings.  Harassed  with  teropti- 
tiuiis,  wc  find  comfort  in  applying  to  him,  w  ho,  liuving  **  himself  tuf* 
fered  being  tempted,  is  able  to  succour  them  that  are  tempted  ;'*  and' 
pruyt  fur  ut,  that  our  “  faith  fail  not.**  When  fears  prevail,  we  hear 
his  gracious  voice  ;  **  FVar  not,  I  h  ive  redeemed  thee  ;  thou  art  mine 
—No  wea|>on  tliat  is  formed  against  thee  timll  prosper— I  give  unto 
my  sheep  eternal  life  ;  and  they  shall  never  perish,  neither  shall  any 
man  pluck  them  out  of  my  hand.  .My  Fatlicr  which  gave  them  me 
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it  greater  than  nil  ;  aiul  no  mun  \%  able  to  pluck  them  out  of  my  Fv 
ihiT**  hautl.  I  and  my  1‘uther  are  one  ”  “  Surely/'  we  exclaim, 

••  goodne'ij*  niul  mercy  nhall  follow  me  all  the  dayi*  of  my  life,  and  1 
»l)ull  cU  ell  ill  the  Iiounc  of  the  Lord  for  ever.” 

‘  Hut  death  uppr(»uc!»es,  heart  and  flesh  fail,  we  are  about  to  bid 
adieu  to  earth  and  all  her  scenes  ;  and  what  tlien  can  support  us  f  See, 
yonder  is  Jesus  at  the  lather’s  right  hand,  pleading,  “  Father,  1  will 
that  they  also  whom  thou  hast  given  me  may  he  niih  me  where  I  am* 
that  they  may  behold  my  glory  that  **  where  1  am,  there  my  servant 
msy  he  also.”  To  his  hands  let  us  cheerfully  commit  otir  ileparting 
npirit,  fissured  that  he  will  present  it  “  faultless  before  the  throne  of 
his  glory  witli  exceeding  great  joy.”  * 

'I'he  style  of  these  Herinoiis  is  correct,  but  sUuliously  plain, 
seiioiiH,  and  alVectionate  ;  they  are,  indeed, 

‘  simple,  grave,  sincere, 

In  doctrine  uncorrupt,  in  language  plain, 

And  tender  in  address,  as  widl  becomes 
A  messenger  of  grace  to  guilty  men.* 

On  this  account,  they  may  he  cordially  recommended  for 
domestic  use  and  villagi*  reading.  Of  their  general  merits,  our 
readers  will  he  aide  to  judge  from  the  extracts  we  have  given. 
It  will,  wt;  have  no  doubt,  he  a  further  reeonunemlation  of  the 
voltmie,  that  it  is  puhlislied  for  the  henetit  of  the  Author's  widow 
and  bereaved  iidaiit  family.  iMi*.  Hewlett  died  in  the  prime  of 
life,  at  the  age  of  tliirty-iiiiie. 


Art.  IX.  ThouphU  on  Secret  Vratfcrt  Fastinpt  lIumilialioHf  and  per¬ 
sonal  Drdientton.  12ino.  pp.  !Ui.  Price  Is.  1821. 

IIKSK  'riioiights  are  an  ahridgianent  of  a  voliiminona  tract 
^  oil  the  same  Huhj<M‘t ;  a  subject  which  the  Kditor  stab's  to 
have  hern  new  to  him,  hut  wliieli  owes  all  its  novelty  to  mmlern 
neglect.  Keligioiis  Fasting  is  by  some  persons  Ideiititied  with 
the  I'liariM  limn  of  l*opery  ;  hy  others,  with  the  straitness  and  se¬ 
verity  of  Puritanism  ;  hut  it  is  a  practice  which,  much  as  it  has 
sunk  into  disuse,  hail  once  the  universal  siiflrage  of  the  Church  in 
favour  of  its  expediency,  if  not  its  positive  ohligatioii.  The  A|>os» 
tollc  direction,  ”  li(*t  no  man  jmige  you  in  meat  or  in  drink/* 
may, indeed,  he  considered  as  exempting  the  (leiitile  convertfi 
horn  (he  force  of  any  traditional  law  on  the  subject,  if  not  as  set¬ 
ting  aside  the  observance  as  a  mere  •lewish  custom;  in  which 
light  it  may  be  imagined  (bat  our  liord,  as  well  as  bis  AnostleCi 
roinpru.(t  with  it,  as  part  of  the  “  rightroiisnesH**  wbicli  it  became 
him  who  was  “  mafic  umler  the  Law,**  to  fulfll.  The  references 
b>  it,  however,  in  connexion  with  prayer,  both  in  the  fliscourses 
ol  the  Saviour,  and  in  the  apostolic  history,  would  lead  us  to  be- 
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lieve,  that  (ho  practice*  itself  is  not  unauthorizoel  by  the  (b»s|if4, 
and  that  the  spirit  of  the  practice  is  of  more  iinportaiKs*  than  vi 
generally  imagined.  It  is,  at  all  events,  a  subject  d«*8erviii!»  of 
attention  and  iiupiiry,  and  we  therefore  reTominend  thev; 
**  Thoughts'*  to  (he  devout  Christian. 


Art.  X.  A  Letter  on  tht  Subjects  of  Economical  Retrenchment  ami  Par- 
liamentary  Reform  :  acldrcM^ed  to  the  Middle  Ranks  of  the  People 
of  England.  By  a  (ientleinan  Farmer.  8vo.  pp.  (> ).  Price  U  (jd. 
London.  1821. 

pamphlet  is  distinguished  from  the  mass  of  well  inetint 
^  and  ill  meant  essays,  letters,  and  appeals  of  reformers  anil 
amateur  politicians,  by  the  moderation  of  its  tone,  the  tnngi- 
bility  of  its  sugge  stions,  and  the  solid,  practical  character  o!  \\h 
reasonings.  As  coming  from  a  gentleman  farmer,  it  is  not  Itss 
strikingly  in  contrast  with  the  orations  and  rt^solutions  by  whicli 
the  Newspapers  have  recently  been  emhellisheil,  ]>roceeihn; 
from  that  very  important  and,  generally  speaking,  very  nitwivp 
class  of  the  community.  Now  that  (he  shoe  pinches  the  absor¬ 
bers  of  the  blessed  ^  boon’  of  Rent,  now  that  the  change  in  the 
currency,  and  (he  diminution  of  consumption  on  the  part  of  Gu- 
vernment,  have  occasioned  a  full  in  ugriculiurul  produce*,  tbit 
threatens  a  p.ennanent  fall  in  (he  rent  of  land,  thus  break iiig  l« 
upon  the  *  otium  cum  digniUste^  of  the  landed  proprietor,  thnt 
gentlemen  ure  turning  reformers  and  political  economists  ))erforcr. 
Hut  ir.ost  awkwardly  do  they  set  about  it.  As  they  have  been 
the  great  promoters  of  war,  and  have  fattened  on  (he  war,  uRcl 
all  the  corruptions  which  wars  entail ;  as  they  have  been  hither¬ 
to  the  most  strenuous  opposers  of  every  measure  of  timely  re¬ 
trenchment,  and  till  lately  the  deriders  of  every  boding  prog¬ 
nostication  ;  it  is  with  a  very  awkward  grace  that  they  now  (uro 
ronnil  upon  (heir  old  co-|)urtners  in  the* war -hi  in  of  VansitUrl 
and  I’o.  The  (!ampaign  is  about  to  commence  in  the  Senate,  to 
which  these  gentlemen  will  come  up  from  their  seats  and  shoot* 
ing*  boxes,  well  primed  with  complaints  and  alarms,  and  eadi 
with  his  little  specific — a  protecting  corn-law,  that  is  to  say,  a 
high  price  protecting  law  ;  a  reduction  in  the  interest  of  ibi 
debt,  that  is,  a  public  fraud  upon  Uie  fand-holder  ;  or,  as  a  last 
resource,  it  may  be,  an  income-tax.  Mr.  Western  will  makr 
his  threatenetl  attack  on  the  Mult-tax,  and  other  honotuable 
p*ntlemen  will  make  their  assault  on  some  other  item  in  itbr 
vVays  and  Means.  And  (hen  the  Chancellor  of  the  Kxclietna»» 
with  his  unperturbed,  %in perturbable  meekness  of  mjnncr,iaii^ 
his  calm  reliance  on  figures  aiul  goml  intentions,  will  risev  atai 
tell  these  gentlemen,  that  the  revenue  is  improving,  that  tb^ 
funds  ket'p  np,  (hat  the  exchanges  are  in  our  favour,,  that  b« 
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caaiiut  ahMe  o%e  tax.,  hut,  if  these  gentlemen  will  but  abate 
Uufir  im|)alieiioc,  tbiu^a  will  in  time  come  ri^lit,  uiul  that  for  hie 
own  part,  be  never  wus  more  satusfu*<l  us  to  the  past  and  more 
(anguine  us  to  the  future. 

All  this  will  take  pluee  as  a  matter  of  course  ;  but  we  must 
l  ‘avc  il  to  the  proprietors  t»f  the  new  Prophetical  Almuiiaek,  to 
carry  prediction  further.  In  the  mean  time,  we  earnestly  recom- 
ineutl  to  all  whom  it  may  concern,  the  perusal  of  this  intelligent 
txposooi  the  matters  in  tpiestion. 

Retrenchments  have  been  made,  and  are  still  i^oin^  forward  : 
they  cannot  he  altogether  resisted.  Hut  on  this  very  account, 
the  Writer  wishes  to  direct  the  view  of  his  readers  to  what  mi¬ 
nisters  micht  do,  that  they  may  he  able  to  jud^c  whether  whut 
liie.y  actually  do,  is  all  that  ought  to  he  done.  It  cannot,  he 
says, 

‘  be  deemed  illiberal  to  doubt  the  sincerity  of  their  efforts,  when  it 
is  recollected,  that  only  a  few  months  ago,  they  obstinately  and 
tMgerly  argued,  that  it  was  impossible  to  reduce  the  expenditure 
one  single  shilling  without  detriment  to  the  public  service.  One  of 
them,  indeed,  had  the  bad  taste,  jeeringly  to  tell  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  that  if  it  were  desirable  to  have  the  public  business  transacted 
at  a  cheaper  rate,  it  might  apply  to  Mr.  Hunt  and  Mr.  Cartwright  to 
f(TTm  an  administration.  After  the  countenance  which  these  senti¬ 
ments  received,  many  persons  will  appear  in  rather  an  undignified 
point  of  view;  when  they  shall  be  enlied  upon  by  these  very  minUters 
iu  theia|)proaching  session  to  pass  hills  in  furtherance  of  economy.' 

ft  suits  the  Writer’s  ‘humble  style,’  in  other  words,  liiw 
plain,  direct  manner  of  putting  his  facts,  to  arrange  what  he  lids 
to  say  under  flic  fotlowing  heads:  *' 

‘  i\iflTirst  cmle  avour  to  shew  you,  that  there  arc  other 'reasons, 
besides  the  asserted  ‘‘  ignorant  impatience  of  the  people  under  tax¬ 
ation,”  why  great  retrenchment  in  the  expenditure  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  IS  necessar}" — then,  that  such  retrenchment  is  practicable  to  a 
very  hrge  amount — and  having  given  the  grounds  on  which  i  doubt 
whether  miuisterK  will  make  any.  powerful  eHorU  for  this  end-— 1  will 
•divert  to^l'arluroentury  Keform— and.  recommend  to  your  cunaidafn- 
raeasu re,  which  it  is  in.  your  power  to.take,  and  wlii^hijiv# 
■dir .ii  end  religious  point  of.viuw  It  is  your  duty  to  takf ;  in 
tied  the  eyes  of  our  ^voriipr.s  m^y  opened  to  the  rum 

over  this  great  and  respectable  nation.*  * 

idAkbough  some  ufitlie  Writer’s  details  under  the  first  {bead, 
will  reipiire  to  be  slightly  qualified  to  meet  the  precise  cirouui- 
.HCancfN  of  the*  last  quarter’s  revenue,  his  reasonings  lose  none  vf 
^ir, force  from  such  slight  and  immaterial  fluctuations  in.  the 
<^cioniwliicli  they  are  built.  His  suggestions,  under  tlie  second 
fwad,. relative  to  pr^icticability  of  further  retrciicbment  on  u 

miKih' wider  scale,  or  at 'b^ast  carried  up  much  higher  than  hai 
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luUiqrU)  been  alleiupUMi«  ur  \?ill  t^vor  be  ipoutauuou^ly 
by  4i>y  s«*t  of  luiiiiiitcrs  however  well-iiUvntioned, — 
r^)y  employ  discussion  ;  but  many  ofthtMU  point  to  abuHi^iOf^l)^ 
mudt  obvious  and  tla^raut  description,  and  tlio,  collective, d'ar^l 
ol  tlie  WritiT's  statcinents  must,  we  think,  be  impressively  fek, 
by  every  honest  reader.  ^ 

^  J  do  not  assort,’  be  says,  *  that  the  sums,  which  might  possibly  hofti 
been  saved  in  these  last  naiued  iustunces,  and  in  others  ot'  tlio  same  na¬ 
ture,  are  ot'  vital  importance  to  the  finances  of  the  country  ;  but  th|i 
1  do  assert — that  u  grasping  spirit  is  shewn  by  most  of  those  who  caa 
in  any  way  approach  the  {)ui)lic  purse ;  they  seem  to  consider  any  tliiftt 
they  can  extract  from  it  as  lawful  plunder — and,  if  this  spirit  bu'^opt 
encouraged,  it  certainly  is  not  sufficiently  checked  by  those  In  power, 

1  refrain  from  any  exact  calculation,  ns  to  what  might  probably  be 
the  amount  of  savings  under  the  various  items,  I  have  name^j  '  AH 
calculations  on  this  subject  without  official  information  must  bt* 
but  I  should  roughly  guess,  that  a  sum  of  four  or  five  millions  mi|^ 
annually  be  saved  by  a  general  and  well  conducted  efi’nrt  tor  chit  p«w 
pose  on  the  part  of  our  (lovernors.  The  positive  and  immediate  good 
resulting  to  the  community  from  such  a  saving  might  be  made  to  Ope. 
rate,  either  in  remitting  taxes  to  its  amount,  or  in  giving  new  lifband 
vigour  to  the  expiring  remnant  of  the  sinking  fund.  The  indirect 
contingent  good  cannot  so  easily  be  computed  ;  it  might  tend  to  les- 
sen  that  distrust,  which  the  nation  certainly  feels  of  the  honesty  of  dl 
public  men.  A  general  spirit  of  Retrenchment  could  not  but  bei^* 
conipanied  by  some  such  brilliant  sacrifices  as  that  made  in  1817  by 
Lord  Camden,  than  which  nothing  would  more  contribute  to  heal  ths’ 
breach  that  appears  to  havo  taken  place  between  the  liigher  and  the 
lower  orders.*  f'  . 

The  season  for  palliatives,  adds  our  Gentleman  Fanner“na^ 
truly,  IS  past.  Yet,  these  are  the  only  description  of  fenttedfcs^ 
ever  pr(»posed  when  the  subject  lias  come  uiukV  PdfliameuiaTy j 
discussion.  •  ^ 

^  Whem  ver  an  abusi'  connected  with  the.  iiiisapplicatioii  tof;  pQbht 
money,  rises  to  such  a  lieiglii  as  no  longer  to  be  met  by  a  jeermg  qacaim 
or  ilie  imputation  of  factious  motives  in  thosi;  who  bring  ii.lorwardi'^'. 
crmirnKtee  is  appointed,  which  lingers  over  the  butint'ss,  until  die  iiawti 
excite<i  concerning  it  is  passcil  by  :  then  billows  a  feeble  report,  aU(MiM|>l 
that  aoine  bad  customs  have  existed,  and  burdening  the  coumry^ilifda 
shipi*  of  comfKMisation  for  **  vestid  rights,"  to  as  great  au'uinpiint'tif 
(Ins  relief  granted.' 

'The  Writer  i^  driven  by  his  facts  and  reasoning  inli7  lit 
ndcesslty  of  adverting  to  the  hackneyed  subject  t>f  l^urliametiflifr 
Referm  ;  but  lie  treats  of  this,  as  he  does  of  the  otliCT'tdjdft 
altdgcllier  m  a  practical  manner,  cnuineratiTi^  only  chaiiff^^.WT 
miltud  to  be  desirable,  and  tucasures*  found' t6  be' bblh  fe^MW 
artiriiseful.  1  f  he  ever  apjiears  to  wander  tor  a  few  itidulbhtijK 
Ftopla,  ho  speedily  returns  to  the  line  of  sober 


(]2«ulle(D#n  an  Kefre-nchmentf  \r.  IdS 

Hh  racoinfnefHlation  of  tHiiociAliuiN  to  ensure  the  puritj 

of  elecfioie4,  U  a  moKt  unportant  one.  ISucIi  associatiuna  would 
be  in  the  truest  HciiHe  coiiHtitutional  aaaociationa,  and  societies  for 
ibc  suppression  of  vice.  Destroy  the  money  value  of  a  vote, 
and  you  do  nuicfi :  yon  destroy  the  money  value  of  a  seal.  The 
direct  any  to  effect  this,  is  by  multiplying  the  voters.  Where 
lliis  cannot  be  done,  theindirect  way  is,  to  protect  the  voter  from 
o|)|)resHion,  und  to  cut  off  the  temptation  to  n  bribe.  Obviate,  so 
far  as  possible,  bribery,  nt  least  ^ross  and  tang;iblc  bribery,  and 
yon  greatly  lessen  llie  expense  ofelections, — by  which  men  of  the 
best  kind  are  deterred  from  entering  into  competition  with  neck 
ornothiiu;  men  of  fortune  or  no  fortune,  with  those  who  buy  ia 
order  to  sell  themselves  and  tlieir  constituents,  or  with  the  regii- 
Uily  apjiointed  'rreasiirv  candidate.  Combinations  having  sucii 
ubjccts  ill  view,  as  well  us  the  suppression  of  the  disgraceful 
krviics  of  vice,  turbulence,  perjury,  and  drunkenness,  which 
occur  at  aliuust  all  elections, 

*  would  include  iu>  slipendiary  attorneys,  no  unprinciphsl  informers,  no 
ploditig  agents — you  would  not  iicihI  to  have  ri'course  to  craving  circulara 
aubscriptii>ns,  or  to  pompous  addresses  alarming  the  timid,  und 
deluding  the  ignorant.  Yours  would  U*  the  association  of  cpiiet  scniible 
iiieii,  seeking  a  most  desirable  end  by  the  most  open  und  constitutional 
lueans;  and  if  you  ever  were  induced  to  prosecute,  it  would  only  be  iu 
cases  of  the  grossest  bribery  or  perjury,  wbicb  might  force  themselves  on 
pur  notice  at  elections.  Who  among  you  would  grudge  the  sacrilice 
uf  a  little  time,  or  hesitate  to  endure  a  little  trouble,  in  fuiilieruuce  of 
objects  so  l>cncficial  ?  If  you  would  thus  combine,  Fellow  countrymen 
of  the  middle  ranks — though  you  would  have  many  ditliculties  to  cum* 
hot  from  the  opposition  of  speculators  in  boroughs,  of  interested  agents^ 
and  of  the  populace,  who  might  fear  thereby  to  lose  their  feasts,  and  also 
their  amusements,  for  in  populous  places  a  degree  of  buftbonery  ia 
always  expected  in  the  candidates — yet  I  think,  the  event  would  be 
favourable  to  your  wishes.  You  would,  1  think,  return  to  the  House  of 
Commons  a  majority  of  good  and  efficient  men,  ready  t<»  enter  temper¬ 
ately  aud  with  caution,  yet  with  a  determination  to  act  vigorously,  on 
the  important  subjects  of  Economical  Retrenchment,  and  Parliamentary 
Hafbrm. 

*  Tlie  very  rumour  of  such  a  combination  might  do  some  immediate 
f?w*d,  even  before  its  O|)cration  could  in  any  manner  be  effectual.  It 
otifht  tend  to  open  the  eyes  of  our  governors  to  the  dangers  tli at  surround 
iKca,  eapt'ciaily  ai  they  are  already  somewhat  staggered  by  the  prcMure 
of  the  times,  which  even  the  higher  ranks  begin  to  feel  in  the  delaJcatioii 
vf  their  rents.  It  must  be  your  aim,  through  the  medium  of  worlliy 
Tvpitsenutivea,  to  forbid  that  these  deficiencies  be  made  good  either 
or  indirectly  from  the  public  purse.  In  truth  the  tinii*s  have 
Wu  tBOit  trying,  and  there  is  still  much  sufk'ring  in  .vll  ranks.  Many 
•n  ♦vmy  cUtt  of  life  have  been  forced  to  descend  a  step  in  society,  to 
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approach  one  cicprcc  nearer  in  poverty  ;  and  nothing  in  sensitive  inia4t 
can  a^^ravate  the  tali  more  than  to  be  obliged  to  bear  the  taunts  ami 
sneers  of  well-paid  oflicial  idlers,  who  parade  through  the  country  wkk 
crests  erect,  and  undiininished  incomes.  Among  the  people  there  it 
much  actual  misery,  much  that  every  where  meets  the  eye,  much  thit 
^hri^ks  from  notice — and  that  it  has  been  borne  w  ith  unexampled  palicDCi, 
no  one  presumes  to  deny.  'I'lie  people  have  resistr'd  with  unslukdi 
loyally  many  temptations  to  riot  and  disturbance  ;  and  whenever  ai\jf 
popular  ebullition  has  taken  place,  and  the  civil  authority  alone  has  herb 
employed  to  quell  it,  peace  has  always  been  immediately  restored. 
*l'hey  have  shewn  a  forbearance,  which  argues  a  knowledge  of  tbw 
strength,  an<l  their  linn  hope  in  tlu*  future.  'I’hey  ask  trom  their  Rulen 
a  boon — that  the  fruits  of  iln  ir  industry  be  not  careh*ssly  or  wantonly 
wasted — and  Ijowever  delayed,  it  must  at  last  be  granted.’  pp.  55— ?• 

The  country  is  liei'innin^  to  understand,  that  the  theorcfitll 
constitution  of  tlie  llonse  of  Commons,  is  of  imjiorluiice  only 
just  so  far  as  it  hears  u|)on  the  practical  eml  of  rendering  tbit 
House  the  jealous  and  elleclive  guardian  of  the  public  purse. 
Uelorm  is  of  consetpieiice  only  in  reference  to  llctrenchiueni  and 
Kconomy.  Whether  this  set  of  ministers,  or  the  other  set,  shiU 
enjoy  and  dispense  the  patronage  of  the  ('town,  is  a  questioQof 
no  intrinsic  interest  to  tlie  uaiiou.  Hut  the  stability  of  thethruot, 
the  security  of  property,  our  national  credit,  the  very  exiitlencf 
of  tlie  poor,  are  all  ultimately  involved  in  our  system  of  taxaiiol 
and  finance,  in  the  all  important  subject  of  public  expenditure- 
Ami  surely  these  are  interests  whieh  may  justify  a  Christian  ifl 
liis  anxiety  for  a  constitutional  parliutneiitary  reform. 

'I'lic  Author  of  the  present  pamphh't  writes  like  a  modest 
and  good  man.  We  hav(‘  understood  him  to  bi;  a  gcntleOilto 
who,  us  at  once  a  lamltMl  prtiprielor  and  a  clergyman  ot  ^ 
Kstahlishmeiit,  may  he  coiisiileied  as  having  a  two-fold  ilUccyft 
at  stake.  Wliosoever  he  may  In',  h«‘  is  a  writer  against  wlium^ 
cliurge  cun  lie  cither  of  visionary  views  or  of  party  spirit, 
who,  in  his  rural  serdiision,  must  look  witli  grief  or  contempt 
on  tilt*  madness  of  Ultras  and  the  hliinders  of  Radicals.  . 


.Art.  XI.  1.  I'hr  yinnual  and  Oldtuary  for  ibe  Year  l^^lfi 

2.  The  Annual  luo^raphy  and  Obituary  for  the  Year  1822.  (V’oll. 
and  \  1.)  8vo.  Price  15s.  each.  London.  1821,  2. 

^'^lIKSKi  two  volumes  iiuhitle  hiograpliical  notices  of 
^  iiuMuher^  ol  the  royal  family  ol  Kngland,  and  of  NtpoM 
Bonaparte.  'I'he  circumstance  is  striking,  although, '  with 
exception  of  the  last  memoir,  the  royal  obituaries  form 
menus  the  most  interesting  portions  of  the  volumes. 
memoir  of  his  late  Majesty  is  incagiT,  in  some.  pla<#«-lriftii^t 
and  in  others  tlip]mnt.  .Vmong  the  valuable  inforuialion 
it  records,  occur  the  following  details  : 


r 


1SS  Annual  Biography  and  Bhitnftry^^ 

tbc  clcLKietl  prout*  be,  (hat  the  fk>g  lias  cl4 toted  to  bh 

roaster.  ‘  But,’ afids  our  Biographer, 

*  the  bane  of  his  character  was  its  perfect  iWolioa.  He  appttri^^ 
to  live  almost  entirely  for  himself.  In  short,  in  his  clmra^r,  tbiS 
is  somewhat  to  be  commended,  much  to  be  admired,  .more  to  hi 
demned,  ami  oil  to  be  wondered  at.’  '  '  . 

'  f.S» 

We  can  easily  imagine  the  complacency  with  whidi  this  last 
seuteuce  was  achieved;  but  it  is  vicious  in  style,  aotl.tlmfh* 
Ibe  meaning  is  felicitously  enigmatical,  the  sentiment  caaiiot  Imii 
made  out  to  be  just.  In  short,  in  this  Writer’s  oompiUlli^Mp' 
there  is  sonievrliat  to  be  commended,  much  to  he  ente^tabted 
vrith,  roore  (o  be  tolerated,  and  all  to  be  corrected.  *  ^ 

The  most  interesting  articles  are  the  memoirs  of  literary' 
and  other  Iversons  of  celebrated  cliaracter,  in  whicif  the  Eilitot 
has  been  favoured  with  the  assistance  of  private  friemTs.  ^ 
valne  of  the  work  will  mainly  depend  on  such  coiitri1juitgt|;^^ 
The  department  of  Neglecled  Biography,  also,  is  one  to;w^kt|Vji^£ 
we  recomim  nd  him  to  pay  particular  attention.  But,  Ift  hinit) 
take  care  how  he  gives  insertion  to  wholesale  laudations  of  tboi 
characters  of  the  illustrious  tleceased.  That  they  were  wise,  aadb 
virtuous,  ami  amiable,  we  all  know:  •*  '>ih  rmnl 

‘  So  they  are  all,  all  honourable  men.’  »■' 

But  when  the  assertion  is  not  simply  wliiit  is  c4iltNhti‘ 
atsartion,  hut  nn  emphatic  and  unqualified  one  'iii  'fbrctit' of 
Ui6  individuars  unexct^ptionahle  life  and  conduct, — as,  irf 
caiie  of  Mr.  Ilayley,  we  are  told,  that  liis  *  life  and  condqvt^ 
•  are  entitled  to  f/ie  highest  jmnvggric^ — ^<Jomelhing  more  tl|ap^) 
the  general  licence  of  hiogruphers  and  epitaph- writers 
he  nddneed  to  justify  the  exaggeration  —  it  may  he  ineorroclr. 
iK'SH  of  the  statement.  JjCt  the  old  adage  Aii  r/e  inori i/m  ntii 
bonuniy  be  adhered  to  in  such  works,  if  the  Editor  tliiiikt  it) 
expedient;  hut  panegyrics  like  the  one  above  cited,  defeat  the 
AVriter’s  purpose,  and  provoke  a  reference  to  points  which 
either  ignorantly  or  disingeimuusly  passes  over  in  silence.l 
\Vc  are  promised  in  the  next  volume,  in  connexion' 
inomoini  of  Mr.  Serjeant  Hargrave  and  Sir  John  Macoherse^? 
aooH?  important  original  documents  and  unpuhlisliccl  rdlflfs,, 
from  Sheriilan,  (rraftan,  Whitbread,  liords  Camden,  Tliurlut|^,M 
Kenyon,  and  Mansfield,  Warren  Hastings,  and  the  Archituk^^ 
Charles.  The  more  of  this  species  of  materials,  tlic  ^  hajCter^o 
The  most  utnusing  article  in  the  volumes  before  us,  isitbe 
accoimt  of  old  Coiirtois,  which  we  shall  give  as  a  favourable 
fipecimen,  just  observing,  that,  if  similar  pains  Inid  been  taken 
to  collect  authentic  particulars,  the  scanty  notices  of  Eraiiei’* 
iMooiv,  alias  Henry  Andrews,  of  |)r.  Trimler  and  some  otlnT 
worthies,  might  have  been  rciidt'icil  eijnally  interesting. 


.^niiMrir  Biofiraphy,  mnd  Obiluury. 

<<,Tk€  sybjecl  of  tlu9  artioie  olfonli  an  cxtracmiinarjf  inMnce  of 
«hat  may  be  effected  by  persevering  induatry.  To  this  waa  ^ 

adde<i  an  economy »  bon(ery\g^on  extreme  penury,  and  a  paHAODf  or 
rdre  for  accumolnuoa,  that,  af\cr  tiie  lapse  of  half  a  oenUity^' 
actuimr ‘concerted  a  Fixnch  barber  into  a  great  English  capitahatl 

^  Jonin  Courtois  18  said  to  have  been  a  native  of  l^'cardy,  where  he  . 
was  born,  about  the  year  1737  or  1738.  He  repaire<l  to  this  counlfV 
wliils  yet  young,  in  the  character  of  valet  de  chambre  to  a  genllemah  ^ 
who  Had  pickeil  Kim  up'in  his  travels;  and,  as  he  came  from  one  bf* 
the  poorest  of  the  French  provinces,  he  *'  took  root,*’  and  throve \ 
wiNM^rfully  on  his  tmosplantation  to  a  richer  soil.  ' 

*  UofUie, death  of  his  master,  he  removed  to  the  neighbourliooil  of 

the  Strand ;  and  St.  Martin Vstreet,  Leicester^square,  became  tho  * 
^ccnc  of  his  industry^ and  success.  At  a  time  when  wigs  were  worn 
by  boy and  a  Frenchman  was  supposed  the  only  person  capable, of 
nia^ig  one  fit  for  the  grand  monarque,”  he  commenced  business  aa  ^ 
a  perruquier,  and  soon  acquiretl  both  wealth  and  celebrity.  To  this, 
lie  joined  another  employment,  which  proved  equally  lucrative  ami 
appropriate,  as  it  subjected  both  masters  and  servants  to  his  indu* 
cnee!  This  was  the  keeping  of  a  register*  office,  one  of  the  first  known 
in  the  metropolis,  whence  he  drew  incalculable  advantages.  He  la 
also  said  to  have  been  a  dealer  in  hair,  which  he  importetl  largely 
from  the  continent.  And  yet,  after  nil,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  Mw' 
he  could  have  rcslised  O  fortune  exceeding  t20(),00()l. !  But  what  may 
not  be  achieved  by  ajman  who  despised  no  gains,  however  small,  ana< 
in  his  own  expressive  language,  considered  **  farthings  aa  the  aobdwof' 
guineas!”  '!  .li  ^,u 

*  The  following  appears  to  be  a  true  description  of  diis  extraordi* 
nary  man,  whom  we  ourselves  have  seen  more  than  once  QUl 
(ourtois  was  well  known  for  more  than  half  a  century  in  the  purlieus  \ 
of  St.  Martin’s  and  the  Hay  market.  His  appearance  was  meagre  ^ 
and  squalid,  and  his  clothes,  such  ns  they  were,  were  pertinaciously 
got  up  in  exactly  the  same  eut  and  fashion,  and  the  eolour  always 
either  fiiwn  or  marone.  For  the  last  thirty  years,  the  venerable  cha- 
|)cau  was  uniformly  of  the  same  cock. 

.‘  The  following  anecdote  is  generally  credited ; — Some  years  sincei 
the  late  Lord  Gage  met  Courtois,  at  the  court-room  of  the  East  In* 
dia  House,  on  an  election  business.  **  Ah,  Courtois,”  said  his  iced* 
ship,  **  wliat  brings  you  here  I** — “  To  give  my  votes,  my  Lord,”  wasf 
the  answer.— “  What !  arc  you  a  proprietor  “  Most  coriaioly.^^  a 
**  And  of  more  votes  than  one  ?” — “  Yes,  my  Lord,  1  have  roua  I 
”  Aye,  indeed!  NVhy,  then,  before  you  take  the  book,  pray  b«  kuMli 
enough  to  pin  up  my  curls*  With  which  modest  request  the  proprietor  > 
of  fiur  votes,  equal  to  ten  thousand  pounds^  immediately  complied.^'  ^ 

*  His  death  occurred  in  1819,  in  the  80th  or  Slst  year  of  his  qge/.^^ 
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Aut.  XIII.  SBI.ECT  LITKRAUY  INFORMATION. 

Gentlemen  nnd  Pubttshers  mho  have  xisu  hs  in  tJic  Preset  mill 
the  Conduaiors  of  the  Eclectic  Ukvirw,  by  seudinte  information 
fyost  paid)  of  the  subfeett  extent,  and  probaUe  price  of  sych  loorkt  | 
^tohich  they  may  depend  upon  being  communicated  to  the  publiCy  if 
intent  with  its  fdan. 


Mr.  StauiMir^  MciMwith  i<  |>r<*parii)jir 
for  publication,  thu  licautu**  ul  Ji'irniy 
Taylor,  with  a  mrmoir  of  his  lift*,  aud 
oliarrvationa  on  his  writinjes. 

Liruteiiaiit  Marshull  is  pr«‘p8rin<  for 
thrparaa,  »  Naval  Uu»^raphy.  to  c<»n* 
sist  of  grnralvfical,  Uu^raphicul,  and 
hiftorical  inrm<'irsul'  all  the  tlag-uJirt  rs 
capinins,  anti  rtHnmaixIrrs  of  Hit  Ma> 
j^sir'a  fitei,  li\ini;at  thccoinmrncrtnriit 
of  th«  rrar 

Th«  Kfev.  Julin  larnrick,  M.A.  is  about 
to  |Hd)li>h  by  suUsciiptiiU),  a  nr.w  rdition 
of  ibi'  lal<*  Krv.  Timothy  K^'prick’r  Kx- 
l>«isition  of  thf  Historir.il  Wntiopi  of  the 
New  Ti'HtaineiH,  with  aihlitional  notrf, 
in  3  \ole.  bvu. 

TUa  K«sr.  '1'.  Durant  of  Poole  is  pre* 
piriug  for  publication,  Meinoiis  and  Se¬ 
lect  Rrmainsuf  an  only  Son. 

Tlie  first  volume  of  Mr.  Southey’s 
llialory  of  ttn*  late  War  in  S|Hiin  nnd 
PuetafBai*  is  m»rly  ready. 

The  Rev.  J.  Trist  han  in  the  prey's,  a 
series  of  Spitday  School  Lectures,  with 
a  C'atrch’sin,  in -V  voU.  I  dino. 

Nr.  Craht)  U  preparing  a  Technolo- 
gieal  Ihirtiaiuivy  ^  containing  dctinitioris 
of  alt  toruis  of  art  and  scieiu**,  illiis- 
trailed  Iry  nuiucious  diagrams  ami  «.n- 
grarings. 

A  Tour  through  Relgiiun,  by  the  Duke 
of  Rtftiawil,  emhrllishcd  with  pLur’i, 
after  drawings  by  the  Dutclu'ts,  is  in 
prugruSs  tor  publication. 

Mrs.  Frances  Wright  w'dl  soon  publish. 
Views  of  Aini  rlc.i,  in  a  series  of  letters 
Inra  friewl  in  Kngland,  during  1318-19- 
V’tt. 

Tie  Misorlkmeous  Works  of  Henry 
<i rattan,  L.sq.  are  |uiating  in  1  vul.  bvo. 

Mr.  Markenzir  has  in  tlie  press,  First 
Lines  of  the  Scinu'e  of  Cheinislry,  with 
engrariafs. 

In  the  press : 

Memoire  of  the  laist  Nine  Years 
of  the  Re’gn  of  George  II.  Ry  Horace 
Walpole,  Farl  of  Drfoid.  From  the 
ort|rinal  MSS,  fonml  in  the  rliest  left  by 
hi*  fordvhip’s  wifi  to  be  opened  by  the 
first  rwrl  of  WalJegrav.'  who  should  at¬ 
tain  the  ape  of  f  wri)ty-ot)C  aftci  the  year 
I  *!>«>.  vids.  itw 


Original  Letter^,  written  during  tka 
rcigusof  Henry  Vi.  Kdward  IV  and  V« 
Richard  HI.  and  Henry  \’li,  by  variugi 
persons  of  rank  or  consequence,  cua* 
t.'iining  many  curious  a nerdotrs,  relathrt 
to  that  tiiibuU-nt,  bt«iody,  but  hithevlo 
dark,  period  uf  unr  history  ;  and  alusi- 
d.iiiug,  not  only  public  matters  of  utate, 
but  likewise  the  privaio  maiiiiers  of  th« 
age.;  digc.<«ted  in  chronological  order j 
with  notes,  historical  and  explanatory^ 
and  nuthentiraird  by  nnaravings  of  p*p» 
traits  autographs,  fac-similieg,  papir 
marks,  and  seals,  Uy  the  late  Sir  Juha 
Ft  nil,  kilt.  M.A.  F..V.S.  ‘2  vols.  kUk 

Vfd.  V.  and  V  L 

Travels  in  Syria  and  Moniit  Sinai.  By 
the  late  John  I.ewia  BuckhardU  Wdh 
maps,  k(c.  4to.  Containing,  1.  A  Jogp  I 
ney  trum  Aleppii  to  Damsdcus.— >2,  A 
Tour  in  the  district  of  .Mount  Libsous 
and  Antilihanus. — 3.  A  Tour  in  the 
llanran.*— 4.  A  second  Tour  in  tlia  Han- 
ran. — 5.  A  Journey  from  D.sm8sc«s, 
through  Arabia  iVuicJ,  and  the  Uaseft 
El  Ty,  to  ('iiiro.— 6.  A  Tour  in  the  Pe¬ 
ninsula  of  Mount  Sinai. 

Travels  III  Ethiopia:  containing  • 
dcjicripiion  of  the  hitherto  unexplored 
countries  uf  liar  Mabass,  Hbngela,  and 
Dar  Shevgya  ;  accounts  of  the  inaiioer*  • 
ami  cb  a  ruder  of  the  natives,  and  • 
history  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Ma»^ 
louks  fn>m  Doogola,  and  the  campatfA 
of  Ismael  Pa.sha  against  the  Sbeygr^ 
Arabs.  Illustrated  by  a  chart  of  the 
eoiif'e  of  the  Nile  through  t hose  coun¬ 
tries  ;  with  remarks  on  the  piohablt 
sitintiun  of  the  ancient  cities  ;  nnd  b^' 
numerous  plans  and  drawings  ol  the 
rouiids,  and  other  antiquities  there  di^ 
covered.  By  (.teorge  Warklinrton,  R-g. 

A. .M.  fellow  of  Trinity  College.  CaO- 
bridge;  and  the  Rev.  Barnard  Hew- 
biirv,  .A.M.of  Jesus*  College.  4t»>. 

Cbiiiose  Novels;  translated  friKli  the 
original.  'I'o  which  are  added,  Pro* 
vribs  and  moral  Maxims,  collected  from 
thi  ir  classical  books  ami  other  sources- 
I’hc  whole  jirefaccd  l)y  observation* oo 
Ttir  language  anti  literature  ol  Chin** 

By  Joliii  Fram  is  Dai  is,  rtf  the  Ea*' 

III  !i,«  t'ompany's  Ciiil  Strv.ce.  8\(s 
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Notirw  relatiit^  to 
China,  au»i  our  couiinetciat  iul<*rcour»e 
«,th  that  1‘oontry.  including:  a  few  traUi- 
UtUMu  frrt»  the  Clones  lanjctiafce.  By 
S>rCteorgfTlM>masStaunioa,  bart.  t.Ul). 
F.ICS.  Hvo. 

A  Memoir,  drtrrijUivr  of  the  hydro¬ 
graphy,  re«wuiCt‘a,  and  inhahitunt»  of 
t»icily  and  ininlanda.  lnter>inrrae<l  with 
aiui<4iiarian  and  other  notirrs.  By  Cap¬ 
tain  >S .  H.  Smyth,  R.N.  K.S.K.  Ftilow 
ot  the  Aktionufiiicjl  and  Aiitiquariun 
Societies  of  London.  With  1*2  plates. 


Art.  XIII.  l.IST  OF  WORKS 

•  locr.arHY . 

The  private  and  cotihdrnlial  Corres- 
pondenrr  of  Charles  Tathof,  Duke  of 
Slirew-hury,  principal  Mini-ler  to  Kinjt 
Wdliaiii  fur  a  roiivideralile  pt:ri«Nl  of 
his  man.  llhistratetl  with  historical 
and  hioer;tphicnl  notes.  By  the  Kev. 
ArelHieaeao  Coxe.  4to.  31.  3s, 

'i'lie  Anmiul  Bioprraphy  and  Obituary 
fir  Ilidd:  coiitiiiiMV^  Memoirs  of  Na- 
indeon  Bonaparte,  the  late  queen,  dec. 
iic.  Mvo.  1 5s. 

BonaNY. 

A  Mniiotyraph  on  the  Genus  Camellia. 
By  Samuel  Curtis,  Ki»S.  lllust rated 
by  live  plates,  exhibiting  eleven  varieties 
uf  the  Camellia,  accurately  drawn  from 
nature  by  Clara  Maii.a  Bop**.  Large 
foliu,  31.3a.  plain;  ol.  loa.  6d.  bcauti- 
fully  colouied. 

riWt  ARTS. 

A  Seiics  of  View*  in  Savoy,  SRiizcr- 
laud,  and  on  the  KUdie.  By  John 
Di  unis.  Kngraxed  in  meaautinto,  and 
acvuiopanicd  with  descriptive  letter¬ 
press.  Part  4.  Ids.  proofs  11.  4s. 

aROORAVlTY. 

A  New  General  Atlas,  Ancient  and 
Modern,  accurately  coiihlincttsl.  By 
Jaiiiea  Playfair.  D.D.  Principal  of  the 
College  ot  St.  Andrew  ;  and  elegantly 
engraved  by  the  most  eminent  artist.-  in 
Loadoti.  Kevisetl  and  corrected  to  the 
present  time.  Imp.  tol.  31.  3s.  half- 
BouihI  in  Russia,  and  41.  4s.  beautifully 

cutoured, 

HISTORY. 

A  Narrative  of  the  Political  atwl 
Muilary  Kv*i.u  uhich  took  place  at 
Na^jlf*  in  18‘20  and  1821  ;  with  ol>- 
•ervati*a)k  cxplaiuituiy  of  Uic  national 
eiRidurt  in  geneial,  and  uf  hisouiiin 


Dedteated  by  p^rtAlxsion  to  the  Lorda 
Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty.  4^* 
The  Martyr  of  Antioeh;  a  Irafto 
drama.  By  the  Rev.  H.  H.  Milman, 
Author  of  the  Fall  uf  JerttMlrm.  Stu. 

pHsays  lAi  the  Lone,  the  Poetry,  and 
the  Character  of  Petrarch.  By  tJgo 
Foacolo.  8vo. 

The  Satires  of  Anlui  Pertiut  FtacCtif, 
translated  into  English  verse.  By  Wil¬ 
liam  Gitfurd,  Esq.  With  nnuaandil- 
lustrations,  and  t1i«  Latin  text.  Bvo. 


RECENTLY  PUDLmUfiO.  i 

particular,  during  that  period.  Ad- 
dressixl  to  Ills  .Majesty  the  King  of  fbh 
Two  Sicilies.  By  General  'IVilliam 
Pepe.  With  an  AppeiidiK  of  r/Acial 
doenmentt,  the  greater  |Mirt  hitherto 
unpublishoil.  8vo.  6s. 

Tlie  Naval  History  of 'Great  Britain, 

from  the  Declaration  of  War  by  France 
February  17tJ3,  to  the  Aceesslon  of 
George  IV.  January  1820 :  with  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  oiigin  and  progressiva  ia- 
crease  of  the  British  Navy,  illosttaied 
from  the  commenceaient  of  thn  y^ar 
1793,  by  'a  fcries  of  tabnlar  extrictt| 
contained  in  a  separate  quarto  voluone. 
By  William  Jainra.  2  vols.  8yo.  with 
a  quarto  volume  of  Tablea.  11.  |6a. 

0 

Mmiciai, 

Physiological  I.ecturet,  addreflpad 
to  the  Colh'ge  of  Surgroiit.  ’By  John 
Abc-rnethy,  F.R.S.  d(.c.  Icc.  8fo.  fBs. 

MMCELBaWtOUS. 

Letters  from  the  IHiiioif,  written  In 
1821),  1821.  By  Richard  Flower.  With 
a  Lt  ttiT  from  M.  BirkbccL  8vo.  2s, 

The  Itiyal  Blue  Book,  or  fashiunahle 
Directory  and  canvassing  Guide  Jor 
1822.  5s.  b«iund. 

Agnes,  or  the  Triumph  uf  Principle. 
I2mo.  Os. 

The  Triple  Aim:  or  (be  iuiprave- 
ment  of  leisure,  friendship,  and  inte|la£t, 
nttiMiipted  in  epistolary  correspondence, 

8  VO. 

Ttie  Widow's  Narrative,  compriyme 
remarks  on  tite  conduct  of  bumble  fifv:. 
rr.  8vo.  4s.  6d. 

The  English  PeHiimer,  SnuBi-niatru- 
fat*turer,  aud  Colo«mi|au*a  fAmdeg 
bring  a  oollstftiun  of  cboicn  Keceipta 
and  ObservatiiHis,  proven  io  the.  prac¬ 
tice  of  30  yecHs  in  the  above  Trmfcw.  ila 
this  work,  iHit  ouK  the  Name,  hut  the 


L'mi  of  Workn  r§centlif  Pmfjlithwd. 


Hue  Nature  of  etery  partu'ular  a^iU- 
•Uuce,  whether  AniniitI,  Vegetable,  or 
C\*ntpooiiiJ,  are  d«**rrilM‘d  ;  with  hirec- 
lioot  how,  when,  aixJ  where  to  |>urclia»a 
thrui  i  the  ii»ethu<l  of  pre^r«ing  eaeh, 
arnl  of  oiakiog  up  e%ery  C\Mii|H>»ition 
ic4juirc«l  in  tlie  Mveial  braiH'hes  uf  the 
abfive.iueutiuiml  Trade*,  with  initiuc- 
tioo*  how  tu  auartl  against  the  Ailultera* 
tioii*  of  IVrfuine*,  Siiutf*,  and  Colour.'*. 
By  the  late  Charlea  Lillie,  that  cele* 
brati'sl  Frrfiinier  at  the  corner  of  Urau> 
fort  Buildiiiicii,  in  the  .Stiainl,  *o  fie- 

2ucntly  uirntioiivsl  hy  Addison  in  the 
pi-clator.  Rtf  rib'll  and  iiu  proved 
throughout,  hy  C.  Markenrie.  10*.  twi. 

Mental  Discipline;  or  Hints  on  the 
cultivation  of  iiiteli«etu»l  habits.  Ily 
Henry  Korater  Burder.  ‘Jnd.  edition.  Ja. 

Tha  Spet'i'he*  of  the  ri^ht  hououiabic 
Hi  iiry  Grattan,  in  the  liish,  and  in  the 
Imperial  Pailiainciit.  Edited  by  his 
.Son.  With  a  |K)itrail,  4  vols.  6ro. 
91.  %t. 

The  Orphans  of  Norinainly,  or  Flureii- 
tina  and  l.ucia.  By  Mis.  SheiwtMNl, 
author  of  the  History  ot  the  Fairchild 
family,  &.C.  l'2ino.  3s.  6d. 

liTttciaof  Mary  la'pel,  Lady  Hervey. 
With  illustrative  Notes,  post  bvow 
9a.  bd. 

Fur.  It  T. 

Sardanapalus,  a  Tiagerly.  The  Two 
Ftweari,  a  rra;;edy.  t’.ini,  a  My'tt  ry 
By  the  Right  lion.  I  ool  Byron.  Bvu. 

15a. 

The  Kicciardillo  of  Fortigueiri, 
Cantu  I.  Tran^laud  from  the  Italian, 
with  Notes,  aiitl  an  inlroduciory  Fasay 
on  Koinantic,  Burlesrpie,  and  5Lick> 
hrruic  Pui'lry.  Hy  Sylvester  (Uougla.N) 
l^nd  (Jleubeirir.  With  Two  For  traits. 
Hvu. 

Pul  iTicai. 

An  Raaay  on  the  Theory  of  Money 
and  Principles  of  Comroeice;  in  which 
la  alated  a  Flan  to  relieve  the  ('ountry 
froni  its  DiAcultic-a.  Bv  John  Wheat* 
ley.  Vol.  11.  4to.  II.  U. 

A  Practical  Scheme  for  the  Kodne* 
tioa  of  the  Public  Dt  bt  and  Taxation, 
without  iudividual  sacrilu  e.  By  Jona- 
thaw  Wilks.  hvo<  Is,  6d. 


'I'utoioor. 

The  whole  Woraa  of  the  Rrv.  Jgha 
Howe.  Vo!.  Vlll.  heo.  19s.;  roy.  Iim. 

t Hounds  of  Hope  for  the  Salwetwai 
all  Dying  in  Infancy,  an  Lvesay.  h| 
the  Rev.  W.  Hams.  bvu.  4s.  oH. 

*1'he  DidiriMtion  Servare  uf  the  Eat. 
Joseph  Shiiiiipton  Bro«>kai)atik,  uf  Ed* 
tuontnn.  Hy  the  Ktv.  Ki>brit  Wiaiar, 

1).  D  ,  Jos.  Uiookshank,  and  W.  H,Cwi* 
Iyer,  I).  f).  bvo.  9s.  6d. 

Sermon^.  By  Edward  Mallby,  D.  D. 
Vol.  II.  hvo.  r2>. 

A  Letter  to  F.dward  Cople^tone,  D.  D. 
oeeasiuned  by  hia  **  lii^uiiy  into  the 
Doi'triiK's  i>f  Neceasiiy  and  PredrslHia* 
tiiHi.'*  By  Philalethes  Caiilahi i^iensi*. 

8 VO.  la.  (id. 

Taavii.s  aN»  Torowaaruv. 

Two  Voyagt^  to  New  South  Wales 
and  Van  Dirmeii's  Land;  with  a  iW> 
script  oil  of  the  present  condition  o<  that 
iiittfieHiing  Colony  ;  including  facts  ana 
ohseivutions  relative  to  the  State  and 
Managriiieiit  uf  Convieta  ut  both  Sexra, 
under  Sentence  uf  Transportation.  a1w» 

Ri  fled  ions  on  Seiinrtion  and  its  general 
Consct|iienrrs.  ByT  honras  Reid,  Meui. 
b«‘r  of  the  Royal  College  of  Sing  eons  ia 
F.oiMl<<n,  and  Surgeon  in  the  Royal 
Navy.  Svo.  Id*. 

A  Descriptioc  of  the  Anti«|uilies  and 
other  Curiosities  of  Rome.  ByilieRrv. 
F.dward  Burton,  M.A.  Student  ot  Cintat 
Church.  Svo.  15s. 

Sketches  taken  during  Ten  Voyagai 
to  Africa,  between  the  Years  I’iHti  and 
1800  ;  including  Obaerrutiona  on  the 
Country,  between  Paluiaa  and  the  Kivar 
Congo ;  and  Cuisory  Kemarks  on  Ika 
physical  and  moral  Character  of  tUa  ^ 
Inh.’ibttants :  with  an  Appendix,  euw- 
ta'iiiiig  an  Accxiunt  ot  the  Kitropraw 
I'rjde  with  ttie  W  eat  Coast  of  AfrU'O, 
By  Captain  John  Adams,  flru.  'is.  6d. 

A  Visit  tu  North  America,  and  tka 
F.nglish  Settlements  in  Illinois  ;  with  a 
Winter  Residence  at  Philadelphia ; 
solely  to  atci  rtain  the  actual  Prospects 
of  the  emigrating  Agricuttuiist,  Jdeeba* 
idc,  and  Coinmerrial  Speculator.  By 
Adlard  Weiby,  K»q*  South  RaueCby, 
Liocoliiahire.  Illustrated  by  14  SketciMf* 
of  characteristic  scenery.  8vo.  lOs.tid. 
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Page  8(i,  line  17,  Vcd.  1.  rraifVol.  HI. 

18,  /br  retnaining  part  of  the  third  rolume,  mrrf. 
latter  part  of  the  atvond  volume. 

1  ha  entire  wmteuce,  p.  Rt*  line  18*97,  ha*  been  inadverirutly  trant[in«i 4  ;  it  ha* 
longeil  tn  the  ici  oQit  paragraph  at  p.  84.  « 


